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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





HE military event of the week has been the 
opening of the British offensive in the West, 
on which we comment elsewhere. The artillery 
bombardment on the French front has also been severe, 
the enemy systematically demolishing, district by 
district, what was left of the city of Rheims. A good 
deal of activity is reported also from Macedonia, espe- 
cially in the German papers, which appear to regard 
a heavy Allied offensive there as imminent. Outside 
Europe the linked-up armies of General Maude and 
General Baratoff are pushing steadily forward against 
the Turks beyond the Diala river, and prisoners are 
being made in some numbers. By way of diversion the 
Turks are attacking the Russian front in Armenia, 
but apparently only on a local scale. 


* x * 


America’s entry into the war is proceeding in earnest. 
The first step is to raise money, and the amount which 
Congress is now expected to authorise is 1,400 millions 
sterling, of which 1,000 millions will be raised by bonds 
and 400 by Treasury Bills. With such a vast financial 
commitment there can be no question of America’s 
waging war half-heartedly; nor since Mr. Wilson’s 





speech does there seem to be any appreciable body 
of Americans desirous of doing so. The National 
Shipping Board—a body whose creation not long since 
on Mr. Wilson’s initiative must now be recognised as a 
most creditable piece of foresight—is actively engaged 
on the problem of shipbuilding, and has a project for 
putting a thousand 8,000-ton wooden vessels on the 
stocks. The earliest relief obtainable from this source 
cannot be put earlier than five months ahead ; but it 
might prove very important towards the close of the 
year. The method of enlarging the Army is not yet 
decided ; the President still favours conscription as a 
war-measure, but a good many of his party are against 
it. Meanwhile the repercussion of the United States’ 
policy is being felt throughout South America. Brazil, 
following the submarining of her ship Parana under 
extremely aggravated circumstances, has broken off 
relations with Germany. There is also much ferment 
in Chile and Argentina, and the Argentine Government 
has addressed an official Note to the United States, 
“ recognising the justice of its decision" to make war. 


* 1K * 


The great attack on Easter Monday was prefaced by a 
British aerial offensive lasting several days. Our 
machines carried the war far into the enemy’s territory, 
some of their fights occurring as much as 50 miles 
behind his front. Their object, which was attained, 
was twofold—to prevent the German aviators from 
reconnoitring our preparations, and to get the fullest 
possible knowledge of the enemy dispositions down to 
the last moment. On Good Friday alone (when the 
air-fighting was at its maximum) no fewer than 1,500 
photographs were taken by our observing aeroplanes. 
This great volume of work, invaluable for the success 
of the Army as a whole, was not achieved without heavy 
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casualties. But we decidedly have not the impression 
that they were disproportionate either to the object or 
to the aerial casualties inflicted on the enemy. On the 
general subject of our air-supremacy much light was 
thrown on Wednesday in the speeches made by Sir R. 
Borden and General Smuts, who had gone into the matter 
at the Imperial War Cabinet. What they had found was, 
in Sir Robert Borden’s words, “‘ very reassuring.” His 
summary deserves quotation : 

The machines which we are turning out to-day are equal, 
if not superior, to any that the Germans have hitherto produced, 
and they are being produced at a rapidly increasing rate, the 
details of which it would be unwise to give. The average 
efficiency of our machines now in use is equal to the average 
of the German machines. The average of casualties on the 
machine which has been most severely criticised is less than 
the general average on all our machines. But a most im- 
portant fact to realise and to remember is this—the British 
Air Service is undertaking extensive duties of vital importance 
to operations in the field, duties which are not being carried 
on and never have been attempted, at least to anything like 
the same extent, by the German Air Service. A more extensive 
service in the air thus carried on for essential purposes must 
inevitably be attended with increased losses, and the real 
question is as to the value of the information thus obtained 
when compared with the loss sustained in acquiring it. On 
this question the military authorities entertain no doubt. 


General Smuts fully confirmed this, and he added a note 
on “carping criticisms ’’ that might well be borne in 
mind by the Daily Mail. ‘‘ Remember,” he said, “that 
our airmen are not grown men, but boys taken fresh 
from school, and when these brave souls see that their 
branch of the Service is a continual subject of attack, 
it does take the heart out of them.” 


ae ak ae 


The domestic struggle in Russia continues. The 
position at the moment appears to be that the Com- 
mittee of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates dominates 
the situation, and is at liberty to do anything it likes, 
limited only by its own common-sense. Its most 
striking action this week has been a decision to send 
a mission to Sweden to discuss things with the 
enemy. The Provisional Government, meanwhile, which 
came over to Republicanism in response to irresistible 
popular pressure, is faced with the difficult problem of 
conciliating the extremer elements sufficiently to preserve 
itself and at the same time restraining them from going 
to undesirable lengths. Much clearly depends upon the 
authority of M. Kerensky, who may be regarded as, 
in a manner, a link between the two bodies. It is not 
at all clear what precisely are the ideas of the workmen’s 
delegates as to the war. Some of our correspondents 
and leader-writers—in a most rash and impolitic way, 
we believe—are talking as though the Committee were, 
if not a pro-German, at least a peace-at-any-price body ; 
but we observe that M. Kerensky disclaims, not merely 
on his own behalf but on that of the “ extremist” M. 
Chkheidze’s, any fondness for peace sans phruse. Even 
the despatch of negotiators to Sweden—however we 
may dislike the notion—is susceptible of more than one 
interpretation. Is it not quite conceivable that these 


enthusiasts, after having carried through their own 
Revolution and shaken off their own royal incubus, 
may cherish ardent hopes as to the state of mind they 


may discover in the Germans without being in any way 
ready, when it comes to the point, to desert the Allies or 
concede a German peace? Positive comment, and 
especially condemnation, can do no good whatever at 
this moment, and may do much harm. And there is 
another aspect of the Russian problem which we should 
be, for the moment, chary about handling in detail. 


aS 3K % 


Government issued on Monday 
an important Proclamation. Whilst announcing its 
intention of “observing the engagements entered 
into with our Allies,’’ and calling for a united effort 
against the enemy, it declared that “ Free Russia 
does not aim at dominating other nations, at depriving 
them of their national patrimony, or at occupying 
by force foreign territories.” What precisely does 
this mean? Commentators in this country have 
taken it to be a renunciation not merely of Persia 
and Armenia (though the Armenians, like the German 
Poles, might still be liberated under this programme), 
but of Constantinople also. It is known that 
M. Kerensky, the powerful Labour representative in 
the Ministry, has been in favour of internationalising 
Constantinople, and it is assumed that he has brought 
M. Miliukov and his colleagues round to this solution, 
It may be; though it may also be that further study 
of the intricate Constantinople problem will lead 
M. Kerensky to the reluctant conclusion that, pending 
the establishment of an overwhelmingly strong League 
of Nations, a safe internationalisation of Constantinople 
is not possible. But whatever views the Russian 
Government may hold now or later on, the important 
thing to stress here is that British journalists ought 
not to jump to conclusions on the subject. It is 
Russia’s affair, and we shall not promote good feeling 
by hasty. and incautious remarks about her intentions. 


The Provisional 


ok 3B A 


Our position is this. We have recognised Russia's 
claim to Constantinople as a reasonable one—a 
claim based not on mere lust of expansion, but 
upon her need for secure access to warm water. 
If, after securing recognition for her claim, she 
cares to abandon it, we shall admire her altruism. 
But, pending some specific declaration on the 
point, we have no right whatever to deduce this 
particular decision from phraseology so general as 
that of this week’s Proclamation. After all, whose 
“national patrimony ’’ is Constantinople; and what 
nation has a right to it more than other nations? 
The general attitude of the Provisional Government 
towards aggression is as clear as it is inspiring; but 
the applicability of its principles to the case of Con- 
stantinople—which is, moreover, the subject of one 
of the “engagements entered into” with Russia's 
Allies—is a thing which we, in this country, are not 
at present called upon publicly to discuss. And, for 
the same reason, we should refrain from discussing 
the extremely interesting and unsolved question of 
what ought to happen to it if Russia does not 


take it. 
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Mr. Bonar Law recently stated in the House that the 
Government were sympathetically considering the sug- 
gestion (of Unionist origin) that the Second Chamber 
problem should be dealt with at the same time as elec- 
toral reform. It is now reported in quarters often well- 
informed that the Government and the Dominion 
Ministers have before them plans for an “ Imperial 
Senate.” No hereditary peer will sit unless he has 
some distinction other than his descent ; the Chamber 
will include ex-Governors, Colonial politicians, jurists, 
captains of industry, soldiers and civil servants. It 
seems clear that this scheme must be part of a larger 
Imperial scheme ; at all events, the details at present 
revealed, of its nature, of its functions, and of its 
prospects of adoption by the Government, are too 
shadowy to be a basis for argument. An effort is 
required to realise that just before the war we were in 
the thick of the Second Chamber discussion, and to 
recall the preamble of the Parliament Act with its 
foreshadowing of an Upper House “ on a popular instead 
of a hereditary basis.’’ For ourselves, we still feel as we 
did then, that we do not want a Second Chamber on a 
popular basis ; that we do not want a “ representative ” 
chamber, representative either of parties or of interests ; 
and that the safest and most useful form of Upper House 
would be a small revising chamber of persons nominated 
on account of their legal or other technical qualifica- 
tions. 


* * K 


The disagreeable but not baseless old maxim that 
England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity was strik- 
ingly illustrated in a Times leading article on Wednesday. 
We want recruits, and as there is an untapped reservoir 
of recruits in Ireland, we can only get them by con- 
ciliating Ireland. Every effort must be made to fix 
up a settlement, and meanwhile American troops (if 
they come over) should be taken through Ireland, 
and we should “ begin a new chapter in recruiting by 
encouraging native Irishmen, under Irish leaders (and a 
green flag, if they prefer it),to enrol themselves as a 
new Irish force for service in the trenches side by side 
with the emigrants whose appreciation of this great 
world conflict has been quicker and clearer than their 
own.” We fear that this “green flag,” offered by 
such hands, may present itself to Irish imagination 
under the similitude of a carrot. In the early days 
of the war our criminally blundering War Office might 
have done an enormous amount by appealing to Irish 
sentiment instead of trampling on it. Though at this 
stage such measures (on the top of America’s inter- 
vention), may have some effect, it is vain to hope 
to dissipate Irish suspicions of us until Home Rule is 
in being. The Times says that moderate Irishmen, even 
in Ulster, are “showing a new tendency to come 
together.” This may be true of “ moderate’’ men; 
one expects moderate men to be moderate. But there 
are no signs of yielding on the part of the Ulster 
“* jusqu’auboutistes,”” and the question still is: Has the 
British Government the courage to impose upon Ireland 
a scheme which will fully satisfy neither Irish party, 
instead of continuing to delay and delay in the hopes 
of something turning up ? 





Generally speaking, our censorship—we use the word 
inclusively—during the war has made few bad mistakes. 
The Government has followed the well-established 
doctrine that interference with the expression of opinion, 
save in the extremest cases, is impolitic. Small orators 
and pamphleteers have sometimes been jumped on 
unnecessarily under the Defence of the Realm Act ; 
but the Press has been given, and has exercised, the 
right of free speech to a quite remarkable degree. The 
interference of the authorities with the Nation, however, 
is a blunder of the first order. The official view is 
that it is undesirable that the Nation should go abroad 
—as the enemy makes use of it for his propaganda. 
Now, we shall not be suspected of overmuch sympathy 
with the Nation’s views, to some of which we have 
been strongly antagonistic; but no one could deny 
its honest enthusiasm for the principles for which 
we have been fighting, and we can say frankly that 
if it were rasher than it has ever been, it would be 
of far less use to German propagandists than Count 
Reventlow and the Deutsche Tageszeitung (which still 
reaches England) on the one hand, and Herr 
Liebknecht’s friends on the other, are to ours. Nobody 
interfered in the earlier stages of the war when the 
Northcliffe Press—undeliberately perhaps, but none 
the less undeniably—was sowing distrust of us among 
our Allies by minimising our efforts; and if non- 
interference was justifiable then, it is much more 
justifiable in the present instance, when the utmost 
that can be urged is that the victimised paper might 
give the enemy and a few neutrals the impression 
that we are readier than we actually are for early peace 
negotiations. In America the effect of the suppression 
cannot but be thoroughly bad; the people who would 
be getting a paper like the Nation, and who will be 
alarmed and irritated if they are prevented from 
seeing it, are precisely those leaders of public opinion 
whose entire sympathy it is most desirable that we 
should retain. A bad precedent has been set; and 
the Prime Minister, who may have been quite unaware 
of what was being done, would do well to take this 
opportunity of vindicating his Liberalism and _ his 
common-sense. 

* * 2k 


The returns of British shipping losses by mine and 
submarine for the week ending April 8th show a decline 
in the total number of vessels lost as against each of the 
previous weeks, but the decline was recorded almost 
wholly in the category of vessels under 1,600 tons. 
We have no indication of the amount of tonnage sunk, 
and on the face of them the figures do not suggest that 
the gravity of the attack on our supplies has yet been 
diminished. The total number of arrivals and sailings 
is rising, and the entry of America into the war will 
before long accentuate this tendency. It is foolish, 


however, not to face the fact that we could not go on 
indefinitely losing ships at this rate (the Norwegians 
have been suffering of late almost as heavily as our- 
selves), and that the only grounds for confidence are 
the success that many ships have had in repelling attack 
and our belief in the Admiralty’s ability to devise and 
develop new measures, offensive and defensive. 
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THE BATTLE OF ARRAS 


\ N Y HAT began on Easter Monday is the long- 
expected British spring offensive. We do 
not mean that the possibility of other offen- 
sives on other portions of the Western front is ruled 
out, but that an enterprise launched on this scale (to 
which only the Battles of Verdun and the Somme offer 
a parallel) stands on a different footing from local 
undertakings, however fruitful, such as those on the 
Ancre last February. It requires a much _ longer 
preparation, and involves a correspondingly deeper 
commitment. 

The piece of enemy front selected for attack was about 
12-14 miles in length. Its strategical importance had 
always been recognised. Two of the costliest French 
offensives were delivered against it in 1915. These had 
a measure of success, but they left the enemy in a very 
strong chain of positions, where he enjoyed most of the 
local observation. The drawing-back of the German 
line on the south increased the importance of the sector, 
which became a sort of neck between the new Hinden- 
burg Line and the positions covering the Lille district. 
The German Command, however, decided in these 
circumstances to hold it on a new front, and started 
constructing a “‘ Wotan Line,” on which to withdraw 
their forces. The Wotan Line runs from Drocourt 
(about 7} miles behind the old front on the west slope 
of the Vimy Ridge) to Quéant (about a mile from our 
position in front of Lagnicourt). But before the line 
was finished or the withdrawal begun, the Britisi: Army 
delivered its attack on the old front. 

The day’s work accomplished on Monday was the 
most successful that yet stands to our credit. The 
whole of the programme for the twenty-four hours was 
carried out. Our casualties were extremely low. We 
not only took a most formidable chain of positions, 
which the enemy would have yielded without fighting 
some weeks later, but we inflicted on him the heavy 
losses in men and material which his retreat would have 
avoided, and we are hustling him towards his new line 
before it is ready. A fair measure of the success is 
seen in the fact that we took over 100 guns; whereas 
in the entire series of Somme battles from July 1st to 
November 18th our captures of guns totalled only 125. 
To attain this result every known device of trench- 
warfare was utilised. The artillery concentration was 
the heaviest on record. We hear of Tanks at some 
points, of liquid fire at others. The actual advance 
of the infantry was carried out under the close protection 
of a moving barrage of shells, on the system perfected 
by the French in the October and December battles 
before Verdun. But what undcubtedly told more 
than the employment of any particular device was the 
skilful co-ordination of them all. It was this co- 
ordination which was so lacking in our earlier offensives, 
in the days of Neuve Chapelle and Loos. It is only 
possible to a highly trained and highly organised army, 
and its achievement shows the enormous strides 
which the training and organisation of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Army have made since he took over the 
command. 

We do not profess to be surprised at the result. We 





have repeatedly urged that since the later phases of 
the Somme fighting all our calculations—political and 
diplomatic as well as military—must conform to the 
assumption that in 1917 the British Army would be 
able to take any German fortifications, however for- 
midable, with much lighter losses on the average than 
those which it would inflict on their defenders. The 
period of “deadlock” on the West front has long 
been over; its knell was rung last September in the 
week which witnessed the captures of Combles and 
Thiépval. It was this that rendered it plain wisdom 
before Christmas to reject any peace overtures made, 
as the German one was, on the basis that the deadlock 
was a continuing fact. Nevertheless since the best-laid 
plans do not always succeed, and the element of luck 
will often occasionally (though not in the long run) 
make the soundest calculations appear unwarranted, 
we must all be extremely thankful that the opening 
phase of the new campaign has been so brilliant. Armies, 
like nations, are composed of human beings and subject 
to human ups and downs; and the moral effect of an 
auspicious start must help materially to carry them 
through their subsequent ordeals. 

The strategical position, as it is now developing, is 
of great interest. The Germans are back on the Hin- 
denburg or, as they call it, the Siegfried Line, and they 
must now make their stand north of it on the Wotan 
Line. Our troops are already very close to the junction 
of these lines at Quéant ; and their early capture of the 
Vimy Ridge enables them to threaten the junction 
between the Wotan Line and the Lens-Lille defences. 
If they could force their way round the end of one or 
both of the lines, the whole of the new enemy positions 
would be imperilled ; and another great German retreat 
would ensue, less leisurely and more costly than the 
last. The problem at the moment must be one of 
utilising time, before the enemy has disposed his rein- 
forcements in reorganised defences. Here comes the 
great advantage of a first day’s offensive which has 
gone according to programme. All the desired ground 
having been seized, and no intervening nests of enemy 
machine-guns having been left to hamper its use, every 
gun and every shell can be taken on at once to the 
new position planned for each of them in advance. The 
saving in delay and friction, as compared with a case 
like that of the Somme last July, where the whole plan 
had to be altered, must be simply incalculable. Another 
very vital factor is that of aerial reconnaissance, whereby 
the nature of the enemy’s readjustments can be ascer- 
tained at the earliest possible moment. It is natural 
that Monday’s battle, which was preceded by particu- 
larly severe air-fighting, should also have been succeeded 
by it. Mr. Philip Gibbs had “ never seen so great a 
conflict in the skies’’ as took place on Wednesday. 
In this sphere we have not at the moment the un- 
challenged superiority which we enjoyed last July, 
but we are superior. The Royal Flying Corps has been 
sustaining unusually heavy losses in casualties, as our 
alarmists have been very quick to note. But these 
losses have been incurred during the very extensive 
“survey ’’ which was the necessary preliminary to so 
great an offensive. Heavy though the cost was, the 
work has been efficiently done. The German machines 
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have never broken the continuity of our reconnaissance. 
On the other hand, it has been a good deal interrupted 
by the very abnormal weather; so much so that, 
unless the conditions improve, the follow-up of the 
victory may not be quite as normal as it deserved 
to be. 

The German papers are saying that the large affair 
now launched, which they call the Battle of Arras, will 
prove the decisive battle of the war. They may not 
be wrong if they mean, in the largest sense, that the 
Western campaign which has now opened may be the 
last, and that the operations on every other front 
must depend Vitally on the degree to which it realises 
or baffles the hopes of the Allies. 


DRINK 


HERE was a calculated candour in the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the combined deputations 
that appealed to him to deal drastically with 

the trade in alcoholic drinks which was as effective as 
it was astute. Mr. Lloyd George is known as almost 
a lifelong sympathiser with temperance reform. Twice, 
at least, he is believed to have tried to get the Cabinet 
to agree to sweeping measures: first prohibition, 
and then State purchase with a view to coming as 
nearly and as quickly to prohibition as might prove 
possible. In neither case could he convince his 
colleagues that the nation would endure his proposed 
reforms. Now, as we all believe, he is making a third 
attempt; and his very frank interrogation of those 
who pleaded for summary prohibition “ for the duration 
of the war,” and of those, on the other hand, who asked 
for State purchase, reminds the public of the difficulties 
and dangers of the position. 

The case for action is sufficiently strong to stand in 
no need of the exaggeration with which it is too often 
presented. Alcoholic drink may perhaps be as useless 
and detrimental as teetota] advocates make out. They 
have, we imagine, a growing number of biologists 
and medical practitioners on their side. But it is 
difficult to ignore the fact that at dinners of biologists 
and medical men the festive glass is not commonly 
tabooed; and if alcohol is a poison, the common 
practice of mankind proves that it is not necessarily 
incompatible with a continuance of health and vigour 
to an extreme old age. Still, the amount of disease 
and crime and poverty and cruelty demonstrably 
caused by alcoholism is appalling. Even if we could 
be assured that the consumption was uniformly spread, 
so that no one drank to excess, the expense per head 
is certainly heavy—out of all proportion to what we 
can properly afford in war time. An expenditure of 
one hundred and eighty millions a year on beer, wine, 
and spirits—two-thirds of this being net cost, after deduc- 
tion of the taxes—is too large a share (6 or 7 per 
cent.) of our aggregate income to give to so mixed 
and so doubtful an item. 

We spend in alcoholic drinks five times as much as 
we spend on education; perhaps a hundred times as 
much as we spend on books; probably nearly twice 
as much as we spend on all our holidays; more even 
than we spend each year, for all purposes whatever, 
on our children and young people. So large an 


expenditure in war time, when every scrap of labour- 
force is wanted (and even all the alcohol itself for 
munitions), is felt by many others than the teetotallers 
to be a scandal. 

What, then, can be done? Neither exhortation 





nor taxation has availed to wean us from what is, 
financially at any rate, a vice. Even the drastic 
restrictions on production and import, and those on 
retail sale, whilst they have caused us to get less 
alcohol for our money, have apparently scarcely 
diminished our personal expenditure. We can hardly 
wonder that a strong movement has arisen, not by 
any means confined to teetotallers, for summary pro- 
hibition, “for the duration of the war,” of an 
expenditure which contributes nothing to the nation’s 
fighting strength. Could we not agree, it is said, to 
forego, whilst the war lasts, what is costing the nation 
nearly as much as the whole maintenance of our Navy ? 

The Prime Minister, it is clear, has come to the 
conclusion that prohibition is impracticable, even 
with al] the argument in its favour. The people are 
not sufficiently convinced of its necessity to stand 
such an interference with their personal habits. In 
England, at any rate, no Trades Union Congress or 
Labour Party Conference—in fact, no representative 
working-class gathering—would pass a resolution in 
favour of prohibition, in spite of the known teetotalism 
of many of the most influential Trade Union leaders. 
Any prohibitory Bill at the present moment, it is 
with full justification apprehended, would be regarded 
as an unwarrantable attempt to use the war emergency 
for the promotion of legislation which could not be 
carried in peace time. The masses are prepared for 
all reasonable restrictions, but not for prohibition. 
To couple prohibition with the war would, it is feared, 
lead to such a growth of angry resentment as to 
endanger the national effort. 

This attitude of the “average sensual man” is 
often misunderstood. It is not that he stands up 
for drunkenness, or for any drinking that he recognises 
as being inimical to health or efficiency. Nor does he 
defend such an extravagance in expenditure as leads 
to family destitution. But we have chosen so to 
arrange our national life that, for all that vast proportion 
of the population that lives in cottages or tenements of 
no more than one, two, three, or even four rooms per 
family, and that cannot afford to subscribe to a 
social club—constituting, probably, four out of five 
of the whole population—the only accessible “ public- 
house,” apart from church or chapel, is the place which 
is maintained out of the profits of the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. This is often the only place where shelter 
can be found from rain or wind; it is frequently the 
only place where anything to eat or to drink can be 
found ; it is often the only place where pen and ink 
can be borrowed to write a letter. It is all very well 
for people with comfortable homes, and sitting-rooms 
free from noisy children, with retreats in the shape of 
clubs and hotel lounges, to clamour for the shutting 
up of the only place in which the mass of the people 
can find refreshment, warmth, and light, or meet 
their friends. To the great mass of the population 
the closing of the village inn, or the urban “ gin palace,” 
would, quite apart from the enforced abstinence from 
the alcoholic drink to which they have been accustomed, 
constitute an intolerable hardship. 

Against any improvement of the public-house is 
arrayed all the honest fanaticism of those who will 
allow no traffic with the accursed thing. But the 
mistake which the advocates of National Prohibition 
are here making is a common one with eager reformers. 
Because an evil is recognised, they wish simply to 
suppress it. Yet there is, in political evolution, no 
such thing as a negation. All legislation, in fact, 
all social change, is, even if it takes a negative form, 
really a proposal of positive character. A new state 
of things has to be substituted for that which it is 
desired to eliminate. The teetotallers seek merely to 
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destroy the public-house ; and they offer to the masses 
of the people, as an alternative, nothing but the absence 
of public-houses. But it is a fallacy to assume that, 
when something is wrong, the right course is to be 
found in the opposite of the wrong. If the present 
public-house represents a wrong policy, we have still 
to discover what is the right policy. 

The public opinion of the masses of the people points 
plainly to a transition from mere drinking-dens to 
genuine “ public-houses,”’ adapted to the needs of the 
people, available for all the requirements of a common 
social life, but independent of the profits derived from 
the present competitive sale of alcoholic beverages. 
For this step in social evolution the necessary instrument 
is State purchase. We cannot safely “ municipalise ”’ 
the drink traffic, because we have failed, so far, to 
create, all over the country, local authorities either 
efficient enough or sufficiently in touch with the 
electorate to be entrusted with so dangerous a public 
service. Moreover, the problem of areas is, for the 
moment, insoluble. But the Liquor Control Board 
has shown us, in the Carlisle district and elsewhere, 
how the trade can be bought up from brewery to beer- 
shop; how superfluous drink-shops can be suppressed 
(over sixty already); and how those that are retained 
can be transformed into really convenient centres of 
social life and public entertainment. 

We hope that the War Cabinet, which has already 
taken nearly all the output of the distilleries, and 
cut down the production of beer to no more than a 
quarter of the pre-war brewing, will now finally expro- 
priate all the manufacturers of alcoholic drink—lock, 
stock, and barrel; giving them in full discharge 
Government bonds to the amount of so many years’ 
purchase—we suggest that ten would be liberal—of 
their pre-war profits. The Liquor Control Board 
might take into its service, at fixed salaries, all the 
present retailers and their staffs, giving such of them 
as preferred it the alternative of accepting situations of 
equal value in one or other of the innumerable enter- 
prises for which the Government needs more hands ; 
or even of retiring upon a gratuity or pension 
proportionate to their several claims. The whole of 
the profits to be derived from the nationalised liquor 
traffic should be devoted (after the service of the debt 
had been provided for) to the gradual transformation 
of the existing drinking-shops into comfortable and 
rational centres of social life in accord with the best 
aspirations of the people themselves. The few 
“reformed public-houses,” which Lord Grey has 
so persistently striven to multiply, might be left under 
licence, at least temporarily, to serve as models and 
examples for the Central Liquor Board to imitate, 
and, we hope, gradually to surpass. The village inn, 
we may expect, conducted without any incentive to 
the sale of alcohol (and, perhaps, with actual encourage- 
ment to the State innkeeper to develop to the utmost 
every other side of its activity), should be gradually trans- 
formed into a centre of unobjectionable social recreation 
for the whole village. The town public-house, freed 
from its present repulsive features, reduced in numbers 
so as to exist only in proportion to local needs, and 
with premises greatly extended so as really to accom- 
modate in comfort the whole of its visitors, should 
become the common place for eating and drinking, 
the poor man’s social club, perhaps even the centre 
for municipal music. This is what State Purchase, 
wisely and reasonably carried out, might, and should, 
mean. It is at least a fuller, wider, and deeper ideal 


than summary National Prohibition; and we cannot 
but hope that no fanatical opposition to alcoholic 
. drink as such will prevent Mr. Lloyd George from 
giving the nation this boon. 


THE CASE 
AGAINST PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


N stating, as we have been invited to do, our objections 
I to Proportional Representation, we are conscious of 
several difficulties. In the first place, the subject is 
so intricate that it is impossible to deal with it adequately 
in a short article; in the second place, there are many 
systems of “ P.R.,” and what it means to one man it does 
not mean to another. Recent discussions, for instance, 
have suggested that to some people “P.R.” is merely 
another word for the second ballot in a single-member 
constituency—which has really no connection with Propor- 
tional Representation at all, and which may properly be 
regarded as a reasonable, and probably useful, rounding 
off of the existing electoral machinery. There are some 
supporters of “ P.R.’’ who desire constituencies of five to 
seven members apiece ; there are others (and these are the 
most logical) who would try to give the smallest minorities 
a chance by making the whole country one large constituency. 
There are, on the other hand, opponents of Proportional 
Representation who hold that, under whatever scheme, the 
large constituencies normally proposed would result in an 
enormous increase of party machinery, of electoral discipline, 
of election expenses (which gives the rich a pull), and fail 
to produce results at all resembling the proportional results 
affected. Those who remember the old London School 
Board elections will need no further enlightenment on this 
point. But for the sake of the simplicity and clarity for 
which Mr. H. G. Wells appealed last week we shall ignore 
the differences between various “ P.R.” plans and the 
interesting question as to whether any of them would work, 
and confine ourselves to the barest bones of the question. 
What are the aims of the supporters of “ P.R.” ; and how 
far would those objects, if secured, be of advantage to the 
electorate and the State ? 

The objects of “* P.R.,”’ as commonly stated, are two: two 
so closely allied as to be, in reality, but one. Firstly, under 
the present system, we are told, the disposition of parties in 
the House of Commons does not correspond with anything 
like mathematical exactitude to their strengths in the 
country. Secondly, there are local and national minorities 
in the country which are unrepresented in the House: the 
Liberal in St. George’s, Hanover Square, feels that he casts 
his vote for nothing, and the man who is first and foremost, 
say, an anti-vivisector, hasnochance of being directly repre- 
sented in whatever constituency he may live. It is desired 
to secure a House of Commons which reflects more precisely 
numerical groupings in the country ; and it is desired that 
minorities and sects, now “ voiceless,” should be directly 
represented in the House of Commons. Each of these aims 
we believe to be a misguided aim, and the first one, were 
it attained, might have effects not less than disastrous. 

We will consider the second point first: that of the 
unrepresented minorities. Now, the minorities which are 
minorities merely in particular constituencies we do not 
take very seriously. It is perfectly true that the Liberal 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square, or the Unionist in North- 
ampton, never has a chance of helping to elect a candidate. 
But in practice he is probably quite pleased with a chance of 
reducing a majority, and—this is the really important 
thing—conscious that if his local member does not represent 
him plenty of other people do. His prime concern—and this 
has a bearing on the notorious indifference of many electors 
in all constituencies as to the intelligence and character 
of their candidates—is not with the success of Mr. Smith or 
Mr. Jones, but with the success of, say, Mr. Asquith or 
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Mr. Bonar Law: and, if his own party leader is Prime 
Minister he does not worry himself much because his own 
vote did not directly assist in getting the statesman into 
that position. To these local minorities, however, less atten- 
tion is devoted than to national minorities who are under- 
represented or not represented at all. There are, it is said, 
a few hundred enthusiasts for this or that, for Prohibition 
or Tolstoyism, in almost every constituency ; and yet this 
large body of people has not a single “ spokesman ” in the 
House. Now, it is quite easy to conceive a system of 
“ P.R.” under which the massed votes of such people might 
secure direct representation: even the Jacobites and the 
Flat-Earthers, if they made a corrupt bargain and joined 
forces, might possibly get a single member. But would the 
minorities, whether merely eccentric minorities or minorities 
of enthusiastic pioneers who are ahead of their time, 
really gain by having a few pocket members? We think 
net. Even as things are it is difficult—M.P.’s being, as a 
rule, human beings—to think of a reputable cause (or a 
“ fad ” if you like) which has not at least one supporter in 
the House of Commons. We never, for instance, met a 
man with a question to ask who could not find one member 
interested enough to ask it-—even if he had to fall back upon 
Mr. Ginnell. Things sort themselves out, and we find that 
(although all the party organisations strongly support the 
war) the House of Commons, elected on issues quite remote 
from the war, does supply a quite adequate number of 
spokesmen to the small body of electors in the country who 
are for immediate peace. This is a sort of direct represen- 
tation: but we do not stress it, because there is another 
consideration which has a much more serious bearing on the 
present discussion. And that is the pressure which a few 
hundred persons who are really enthusiastic about any- 
thing—particularly a good thing—can in most constituencies 
bring to bear upon any candidate and any member. With 
the “ P.R.” ideal established, a minority preoccupied with 
some reform would haveafew “tied” members inthe House: 
but nobody else would be at all responsible to them, at all 
afraid of them, or have any strong personal reason for 
listening to their case. As things are, such a minority may 
threaten the fate of many seats if it feels strongly enough : 
may even bring over to its point of view all the candidates 
in many constituencies. Not only are they given thus a 
better chance of propaganda, but their mere strength of 
feeling exercises a disproportionate, and a justly dispropor- 
tionate, effect upon the elections. That strength of feeling 
should count as well as diffusion of feeling, quality as well 
as quantity, is an argument in support of the present system : 
it makes against “ P.R.’”—and also, incidentally, against 
the referendum. 

The question of the small voiceless minorities, however, 
is not of primary importance. Thecrux of the “ P.R.” case is 
the alleged need for a more faithful reflection in Parliament 
of the various groupings of opinion in the country. That 
Parliament should reflect the national mind and carry out 
the national will nobody would dispute. “The virtue, 
spirit, and essence of the House of Commons,” says Burke, 
“consists in its being the express image of the feelings of 
the nation,” and that is common doctrine. It is evident, 
of course, that we can only get an approximation at best. 
Only a Parliament coterminous with the nation, a Parlia- 
ment of fifty millions, could exactly mirror the “ national 
mind ” (quot homines, tot sententie is literal truth), and even 
in that large mirror distortions would rapidly appear as 
soon as it began to legislate and various component elements 
in the “ mind” wanted to secure majorities. The nation 
exactly reproduced in miniature, which radiantly haunts the 
dreams of the more unthinking advocate of “ P.R.,” is an 
impossibility. A minority of one elector (a Thug perhaps) 
would under no system returna personal candidate. There 





is no chance of getting the nation in miniature at West- 
minster; the point at issue is: do we, or do we not, want 
such parties as are at Westminster to be present in numbers 
as nearly as possible corresponding to their relative numbers 
in the country? It would be a quite unobjectionable 
project if Parliament were a static machine—an exhibition, 
as it were—and not intended to sustain and control the 
government of the country and carry the will of the people 
into effect. 

Should the Proportional Representationists succeed in 
getting what they want, they must achieve one of two results. 
If the old parties retain their present hold, if the great mass 
of the people continue to vote Liberal or Conservative, the 
only result (if the state of the polls in the past continues to 
be a guide) must be that Government majorities will be 
considerably and consistently smaller. If, on the other 
hand, there is a break-up of parties, the House of 
Commons will be composed of several groups, large and 
small, no one of which probably will be strong enough to 
provide and maintain a Ministry unaided. A man, after 
reflection, may say that he likes the group-system and thinks 
it will work well. If so, it is little use arguing with him. 
To our eyes it means shaky Governments, constantly 
imperilled legislation, and a vista of behind-the-scenes 
intriguing and chaffering at Westminster than which we 
would rather have any amount of bargaining in the con- 
stituencies. And the results of merely making the two 
great parties more nearly equal in size seem to us equally 
deplorable from the point of view of those who desire, as 
we do, a constant stream of progressive legislation. Narrow 
majorities mean weak and timid Governments; as most 
voters stick to their side whatever happens, Proportional 
Representation of the Liberal and Tory parties as we have 
known them must mean a succession of small majorities 
one way or another. It is to the relatively small transfer of 
votes that we look for signs of the trend of national feeling 
at election times; and we have always regarded it as a 
virtue of our electoral system that it overweights majorities. 
The majority of the electors want a party and a programme ; 
and in practice our system has given them a Government 
with a majority strong enough to realise that programme. 
Proportional Representation, if it works, will secure us the 
shadow of a merely mathematical gratification whilst taking 
from us the substance of a Government strong enough to 
do what we want it to do. 

The group-system or, at best, the old system with small 
majorities; weak Governments; a great preponderance 
of members with safe seats and no fears: “P.R.” promises 
us all these, and it will also deprive us of our best instru- 
ment for controlling our rulers between elections. The 
by-election is an integral part of our present system. 
One by-election can effectively warn a Government when 
no other warning would be sufficient ; a succession of by- 
elections may even threaten a Government’s existence. 
No one who remembers the history of, on the one hand, 
the 1909 Budget, and on the other, that of the 1908 Licensing 
Bill, can fail to recognise the importance of this institution 
asa democratic safeguard. Proportional Representationists 
have expended enormous ingenuity in devising substitutes 
for the by-election as we know it; but no good substitute 
has been devised, and, in the nature of things, none, with 
their scheme in operation, can be. 

We believe, in fine, that none of the arguments advanced 
for “P.R.” will, on examination, hold water; that 
none of its proffered blessings will turn out to be 
blessings ; and that, if it works at all, it can only result 
in weakening the House of Commons as a legislative 
machine, and at the same time diminishing its responsive- 
ness to popular pressure. We do not pretend to have 
exhausted the subject in these few observations. We 
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are conscious that we have ignored certain weak points 
in our present system (though none, we think, which 
would not also exist under “P.R.”), and we shall return 
to the discussion. But before we close we would 
make two remarks about the insertion of “P.R.”—a 
correspondent referred to it last week—in the Home 
Rule scheme, as an element in the selection of the Irish 
Upper House. One is that “ P.R.” for an Upper Chamber, 
which is mainly a_ revising, semi-judicial body, is one 
thing, and that “P.R.” for a Lower Chamber which 
controls taxation, initiates almost all legislation, and is 
entirely responsible for shaping legislative policy in accord- 
ance with popular wishes, is quite another thing. And the 
second is that the very limited application of “P.R.” to 
Ireland was avowedly an experiment. If you decide to 
“try it on the dog,” you will at least be well advised in 
waiting to see how the animal takes it. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 


STATE 
I 


WO hundred and fifty years ago the greater part 
of the City of London was reduced by fire to a 


condition not altogether unlike that of the 
zone of desolation over which the armies have been 
fighting on the Western Front. So long as the Great 
Fire lasted everybody was too busy on work of the most 
urgent national importance to be able to think about 
reconstruction. Immediately it was over, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and doubtless others, were prompt with the wisest 
possible projects for a reasonable “ town-planning,” 
which would not only have given us a beautiful new 
city, but would probably also have spared the in- 
habitants some of the insanitation and disease of the 
eighteenth century, and saved us, in the nineteenth 
century, much of the cost of very imperfectly widening 
the congested City lanes. But the plans came too late. 
Before the Government could take action, before the 
necessary legal formalities could be overcome, the 
** interests” got to work ; every man started to rebuild 
on his own freehold (‘‘ business as usual”); and the 
tortuous, dark, crowded old City reappeared, of brick 
instead of lath and plaster, but otherwise with most of 
the medizval imperfections. Only the Cathedral and 
the churches got the benefit of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
deliberate planning; and of all the hurried rebuilding, 
only the Cathedral and the churches have endured. 
Practically all the rest of the hasty reconstruction had, 
during the ensuing generations, at vast expense, to be 
done over again, and done differently. 

‘“* After the war” we shall have to rebuild the State. 
We shall, presumably, thanks to the sacrifices of our 
Army and our Navy, have escaped material devastation. 
But the social tissue out of which the State is woven, 
and upon which every individual life unwittingly 
depends, will have been strained and twisted under war 
pressure, even as the cage’ of iron girders that constitutes 
the framework of a modern building is contorted out of 
shape by a fire that leaves the building standing. 
Moreover, not a little of the weft will have been actually 
sacrificed to the needs of war. The individual recon- 
struction will be quick and largely undeliberate. In a 
hundred hidden ways we shall all be starting to repair 
the damage where it touches our own property and 
prospects, and readjust the strains to bear the industrial 
dislocations of peace and the pressure of taxation, the 
very morning we read in the newspapers that the pre- 
liminaries of peace have been agreed to. Unless we 
manage, somehow, even during the stress of war, also 





to think out plans and come to timely decision upon 
the various social reconstructions that ought to follow 
the war, the nation will find itself repeating, on a larger 
scale, and with even more calamitous results on national 
life, the dreary experience of the rebuilding of the City 
of London after 1666, without even a St. Paul’s to the 
credit of the national forethought. 

We did not, as a nation, expect the Outbreak of War, 
and we were, not inexcusably, taken unawares. Such 
a barbarity as war, we hoped, was growing obsolete ; 
and it seemed as if any deliberate preparation for it 
might precipitate a catastrophe that could otherwise be 
avoided. But we do expect the Outbreak of Peace— 
in fact,.we know that it must come—and we can even 
calculate, with no very great margin of error, the year 
of its arrival. When it comes, it will come suddenly, 
and its results will be upon us with a rush. There will 
then be no time, as Sir Christopher Wren found amid 
the rapidly rising scaffolding of the private rebuilding 
after the Great Fire, to consider plans and formu- 
late projects. The Cabinet and all the Government 
Departments will be too busy dealing with the exigencies 
of the moment. The first Parliament after the Declara- 
tion of Peace will be choked with Private Bills. Unless 
public opinion concentrates, in advance, on certain 
lines of social reconstruction, and unless responsible 
statesmen take, in this connection, some indispensable 
decisions within the next six months or so, the prospect 
is that chaos comes again. 

Now the nation as a whole is not, as yet, thinking 
about the problems of reconstruction after the war— 
it is, for the most part, not even thinking about the 
war! So long as our houses are not burnt over our 
heads, and our wages or dividends continue to be paid, 
the war—apart from the melancholy gaps that it tears in 
family i, to many people, to make very 
little difference. In the same way, others deeming 
themselves enlightened, some legislators even, fail to 
realise the need for any deliberate planning for social 
reconstruction after peace. ‘“*‘ Things will settle down 
all right ” is how they excuse to themselves their shrink- 
ing from the Englishman’s greatest antipathy, public 
forethought. 

Is there any way to bring home to such people the 
emergencies that Peace willcreate? It is a pretty severe 
shock, not to the wage-earners only, but to every family 
in a small manufacturing town, when its greatest 
factory, where a fifth or a tenth of its census population 
works, suddenly shuts down. One day, this year or 
next, the Cabinet will come to a sudden decision to shut 
down—and, for financial reasons, necessarily with the 
least possible delay—the employment of more than half 
the entire wage-earning population of the whole country 
who are now either with the colours or in munition 
factories. This will put our industrial system to a 
strain so severe as to be altogether without parallel. 
Amid this gigantic “ General Post” of wage-earners, we 
shall have to face the inevitable non-fulfilment of the 
nation’s pledge to restore the “‘ Trade Union conditions ”’ 
patriotically abandoned by the Trade Unions in the 
nation’s hour of need, and we shall have to rebuild, 
after such a betrayal, the sadly strained fabric of cordial 
co-operation in industrial wealth production of em- 
ployers and employed. What employer, what Trade 
Union secretary can face the prospect with equanimity ? 
Passing from labour to health, we are rightly concerned, 
in normal times, when a single ship’s crew arrives at 
one of our ports with infectious disease on board. 
This country will certainly be invaded next year, or the 
year after, by two or three millions of men who will have 
been exposed in all climates to the most insanitary 
conditions and who will bring with them all sorts of 
infections. Their penetration into every village—let us 
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say merely as dysentery carriers—will put a strain on 
our Public Health system none the less severe because 
they will be our own sons and husbands. And where 
will be our medical service? Ten or fifteen thousand 
doctors, now temporarily in the R.A.M.C., will follow 
the soldiers home—to find, in too many cases, that 
their own practices have been during their patriotic 
absence “absorbed,” that the whole wage-earning 
population (including the returned soldiers) is already 
on the homekeéping doctors’ insurance lists, and that 
(whilst the actual provision of medical service is lament- 
ably inadequate to the need) there will be, under our 
present system, no chance for starting a new private 
ractice, and nothing for it but emigration. e pay 
ip-homage to education, but we have let our educa- 
tional system be knocked to ruins, as Sir James Yoxall 
rightly says, by the stoppage of all [school-building 
whilst the child population has gone on increasing, by 
the actual cession of hundreds of schools for military 
purposes, by the abstraction for the Army of twenty 
thousand of our teachers who will not all return to the 
class-room, by the virtual suspension of training, by the 
depletion of all the universities and technical colleges, 
and by the inevitable loosening, during these years of 
strain, of the laboriously built-up fabric of obligatory 
school attendance. How, except by taking timely 
thought, shall we get even the supply of trained teachers 
to give us the greatly improved education that we admit 
that the nation requires? And where will stand our 
agriculture, still the greatest national industry, if we 
have built no new cottages for the soldiers to return to, 
and provided for the quarter of a million skilled agri- 
cultural workers, whom we want again to attract to the 
land, no prospect of advancement? In subsequent 
articles some of these pressing problems will be dealt 
with and, in particular, the conditions of industrial 
reconstruction, the reorganisation of the nation’s service 
of health and healing, the rebuilding of the educational 
system, the grave requirements of housing, and—last 
but not least—the very common question of “Can we 
afford it?” 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


NE result of the events of the past few weeks 
has been to revive the faith of vast multitudes 
of people in the spirit of man. Mr. Robert 

Bridges some time ago compiled an anthology in honour 
of the spirit of man and its soarings. But the Russian 
revolution has touched the imagination of thousands 
on whom Mr. Bridges’ selections from the world’s 
literature have no effect beyond that of well-meaning 
eloquence. In the Russian revolution they see the 
achievement of the almost impossible. They had 
grown as sceptical in regard to the success of revolutions 
—especially in Russia—as the Pope’s Legate who ends 
A Soul's Tragedy with the mocking comment: “ I have 
known four-and-twenty leaders of revolts.” And it 
was not only in regard to revolutions that many people 
had recently been growing sceptical. The first idealism 
in which the war had been begun had lost most of its 
brightness like a three-year-old penny, and a prosaic and 
sceptical dulness had taken its place in the minds of 
thousands who in 1914 were the most magnificent spend- 
thrifts of words like “freedom,” “ humanity” and 
“national honour.” Men who at that time desired to 
rebuild the world had relapsed into the dingdong of 
commonplace existence, and would have been well 
enough content to defeat the Germans and leave the 
saliien of the world to those who (in, say, a thousand 
years’ time) may have more leisure on their hands. It 





was a natural enough reaction. The secret of perpetual 
idealism has not been discovered any more than the 
secret of perpetual motion. It is never likely to be 
discovered while newspapers outshriek each other in 
debasing an atmosphere richer in disinterested heroism 
than Homer to the level of a squabble of drunken 
costers. The perversion of the issues of the war by 
the sensational Press had made ideals seem nothing 
but platitudes spoken with the tongue in the cheek and 
an air as of “I don’t think!” But it is not only the 
Press that is to blame for so great a part of the public's 
having fallen back into the habit of jog-trot and common- 
place aims. The limitations of human nature itself 
are the chief culprits. Human nature in the Allied 
countries began the war prepared for a brief and glorious 
flight. It found itself expected to remain at exalted 
levels over Christmas, then over a second Christmas, 
then over a third Christmas. It realised it was im- 
ossible to stay so far above the ground for so long. 
t sank with exhausted wings, and the war ultimately 
became a custom rather than an inspiration. Apart 
from this, a feeling of human helplessness was common. 
Pessimism had in many people restored to life the 
theory that human beings were being used by a blind 
fate in a futile quarrel that would leave everything 
almost exactly where it had been before except for some 
millions of mourners. “The more it changes, the 
more it is the same,” they quoted, and sat down to 
rest in sad arm-chairs above the battle. They recalled 
the fact that Pitt had made war on the French Revolu- 
tion with as fine phrases as Mr. Asquith made war on 
Prussia. They forgot that, while Pitt had made war 
on armed opinions that were for the most part right, 
the England of Mr. Asquith’s time had made war on 
armed opinions that were devilishly wrong. They saw 
in the present as in the Napoleonic War only the drifting 
of helpless millions of atoms into collision. They 
recalled Mr. Hardy’s picture in The Dynasts of monstrous 
armies advancing to the attack like legions of cheese- 
mites. They told themselves that another Mr. Hardy 
a hundred years hence would see the present conflict 
in the same terms of infinite littleness. The spirit of 
man seemed to them a decided failure, incapable of self- 
direction, a doomed and homeless wanderer, hurried 
nowhere in particular like dust in the wind. 

Most of us, to tell the truth, look at human nature 
through the different ends of the telescope by turns. 
Now we marvel at its infinite smallness: the next 
day we are amazed by its immensity, like a god come 
down to earth. There is no doubt that the reading of 
history makes the philosophical exceedingly sensible of 
the littleness of man. What reputable cause of war, 
they ask, had Athens and Sparta, or Carthage and 
Rome, or England and France? They reduce the very 
Crusades to adventures in pursuit of gain, and from 
Julius Cesar to Louis Quatorze they see the lust of 

ower wasting the lives of simple people for greedy ends. 

his, however, is too easy an interpretation of history. 
After all, even if the lust for power marches through 
history as the principal character, the challenge to the 
lust for power also rings out triumphantly with splendid 
iteration. No doubt, as one manifestation of the lust 
for power is defeated, another rises in its place. The 
defender of liberty in one generation may be the attacker 
of liberty in the next. In spite of the ebb and flow in 
human affairs, however, it is difficult to believe, after 
reading history, that the sway of human progress is 
perfectly symbolised by the sway of the sea. One 
simply cannot admit that no real progress has been 
made from the beastliness of primitive man. The true 
image of the spirit of man is not the coming and goin 
of the tide, but a builder. Its great aim is to buil 
something permanent—a civilisation, a church, a poem. 
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Its history is to some extent a history of failures. But 
amid a wilderness of failures suddenly we come in full 
view of one of its master achievements. Out of a tangle 
of meaningless centuries of war emerges the Roman 
sense of order, Amid the base ambitions of a long line 
of kings, the French ideal of manners slowly comes into 
being, a gift to the world. The English passion for 
personal liberty—a passion much counterfeited in the 
nineteenth century and much derided in this—is 
mainly the gift of men who, if looked at through the 
belittling end of the telescope, appear egotists and 
brawlers. There is a good deal to be said for disliking 
most of the people one meets in history, as there is 
apparently—for nearly everybody does it—a good 
deal to be said for disparaging the people one meets 
in life. But this is quite consistent with a never- 
nes amazement at the splendid inheritance be- 
wy ed to us by the creative human spirit. One may 

nd good reasons for disbelieving in every individual 
leader in the French Revolution—there are certainly 
few whom one regards with affection—but it is a sort of 
— infidelity to disbelieve in the resurrection of 

uman nature which the spirit behind the French 
Revolution brought about. 

One has no more right to be disappointed in history 
than in humanity. The very young have some right to 
be disappointed in both. But none of the rest of us 
has the right, unless we cling to happy illusions about the 
immediate perfectibility of human nature. There is a 
time in the life of an imaginative young man when he 
accepts “* The world’s great age begins anew ”’ as the only 
creed fit for a spring morning. e believes he is just 
on the eve of the great social revolution which is to settle 
everything. Human nature, he tells himself, has only 
to have the case for Utopia laid before it with passion 
and understanding in order to insist on beginning on the 
foundations of it with the next sunrise. It is a view 
which is impossible, in a sense, to men of experience, 
but none the less there is a fundamental truth in it 
which men of experience usually ignore. Here at least 
we have a recognition of the almost immeasurable 
scope of the human spirit. Here is the assertion of the 
adventurers that there is no North Pole too difficult to 
be discovered—no problem too desperate to be avoided 
as insoluble, The uttermost faith in human nature has 
far more kinship with truth than the uttermost distrust 
in human nature. Yet the man of experience still goes 
on shaking his head and regards this as the last gesture 
of wisdom. Experience with many people means little 
more than a hardening of the arteries. People of this 
kind find it difficult to believe that a better world will 
ever exist than the England of the day before yesterday, 
that a better poet will ever exist than Shakespeare, that 
a better sculptor will ever exist than Pheidias. They 
regard the spirit of man—which built the Pyramids and 
the Parthenon and the Cathedral of Amiens, which 
created the Greek city-state and the Roman civilisation 
and the French Revolution—as having sunk into a 
middle-age content with moderate aims like themselves. 
The fires of the world, they think, are burnt out, and 
humanity will cease to hurl itself wastefully against the 
brazen walls of the impossible. At least, so they 
thought till the war broke out and disturbed them with a 
sense of mightier, madder efforts than any Shelleyan 
dreamer had ever summoned them to make. And now 
comes the Russian Revolution with its amazing renuncia- 
tions and ideals to remind them that the Shelleys 
govern the world no less than the kings and the counting- 

ouses. Faith in human nature awakes again, and even 


those who look back with disappointment on the French 
Revolution are looking forward with hope to the Revolu- 
tion in Russia. They feel like beginning the calendar 
anew and making this the first year of the world. It was 





once said by an aged politician that no change does 
half so much good as those who advocate it hope or half 
so much harm as those who oppose it fear. It is the lesson 
of experience, but, thus stated, it implies a certain 
despair which would weaken man’s efforts and enfeeble 
his dreams. There is no need to anticipate disillusion. 
Events such as the Russian Revolution are quite as likely 
to give the lie to our faithlessness as to our faith. With- 
out them we are apt to forget that the spirit of man 
can accomplish wonders in the present surpassing even 
the wonders of the past. There are still many people in 
Western Europe who regard so modest a proposal as the 
abolition of poverty as mere rainbow-chasing. One 
great service the Russian Revolution is doing us is that 
it is diminishing the incredulity of the average man in 
regard to the better future of the world. Men are 
bringing out their Utopias from their cupboards again, 
and are dusting them with a look of satisfaction. 


HOUSING AND “HOMING” 


HE Ministry of Health, for which I stated a case 

in these pages some months ago, has now been 

adopted as part of the programme of Lord 

Rhondda, who has further let it be known that he is 

already at work upon the beginnings of a scheme of 

housing. such as a Minister of Health, worthy of the 
name, would naturally project as his first duty. 

It is time, therefore, to return to the exposition of a 
very old theme of mine, which I state as briefly as may 
be in the title of this article. Not housing merely, 
but homing, which regards the future as well as the 
present, and the family rather than the individual as 
the social unit, must be the object of the statesman now. 

Everyone agrees that people must have houses to 
live in. The eugenist alone adds what the politicians, 
capitalists and philanthropists have hitherto forgotten 
—that these buildings must be available for children if 
people are to become parents. But from the landlord’s 
point of view children are not desired. The landlord 
may be the squire, or the municipal council, or some 
definitely philanthropic agency, as in the case of the 
Guinness Trust in London; but, in any case, children 
are looked upon and frequently described as encum- 
brances. In every part, alike of the country and the 
town, we decline to provide house-room for children, 
while we profess either to deplore the falling birth-rate, 
or to deplore the calamities which befall the children 
that are born. It is almost as if we were determined 
to reiterate for ever the Christian parable and make 
no room for the son of man in the inn, so that he must 
take his chance in the stables. 

I submit, therefore, that the so-called housing problem 
should henceforth be described and thought of as a 
homing problem. The buildings we provide in place 
of the slums must be at least compatible with parent- 
hood. Landlords, architects and builders are men, 
who look at housing from a man’s point of view; but 
the problem before Lord Rhondda now is to build, not 
merely houses, but the material outworks of homes, 
of which woman was the original inventor. Nor is 
there any chance of supplying our land with houses 
that woman can best turn into homes, until women, 
who know what grates and cupboards and taps and 
stairs stand for, are consulted in this matter, If any- 
thing has a woman's point of view, it is this housing 
question, which is the material level of the higher 
question of home-making. 

In 1913, when the Birth-rate Commission began its 
work, occasion was offered for visits to actual examples 
of good housing in various parts of London and else- 
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where. I found everything in accordance with what 
my correspondence during many years had taught me. 
The unfortunate parent, who commits the impropriety 
of adding, say, a third child to his family, has to go, 
according to the conditions of his tenancy, and may 
find it almost impossible to find a roof for his head. 
Such accounts reached one frequently from the actual 
sufferers who had read something of mine on the subject. 
But a visit to the best housing of a humble kind now 
available in London made one marvel how the facts 
had been tolerated so long. Take, for instance, the 
buildings, admirable in all respects but one, which were 
put up in South London by the Guinness Trust some 
years ago. No family of five children could be properly 
accommodated there. The case is the same with the 
Peabody Trust. These Trusts were formed when little 
or less was being done for housing the working-classes, 
and they built block buildings in which the tenements, 
let at low rents, were a vast improvement on the old 
insanitary dwellings. Due praise must be theirs; but 
the best part of their work is still in front of them and 
of their successors. During the last few years, with 
the extension of tramways and the expansion of London, 
a great deal has been done in the way of building for 
the working-classes, But the London County Council, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and others find that 
it is impossible to build cottages with three bedrooms 
which can be let at ten shillings a week to cover rates, 
taxes and repairs. Here it is that the Trusts might 
do much good by building cottages which could be let 
at something under the economic rent. The problem 
of the lodger would, of course, need to be dealt with, as 
it is by the London County Council, according to the 
evidence submitted by its Housing Manager to the 
Birth-rate Commission. 

Children, in short, are the crux of the housing ques- 
tion. Accordingly, in previous attempts to solve it, the 
crux has been avoided, at the expense of the future. 
Excellent places are put up for bachelors, after the 
fashion of the Rowton Houses, or for childless married 
couples at a pinch; but after that the problem is too 
difficult. It is a financial question. Parenthood is not 
a paying proposition, except for the nation as a whole, 
if it regards its future as part of its object in life. 

At this moment I am writing peacefully in a flat, 
undisturbed by noise. A small child was lately cared for 
in the flat below, because its father was giving his all 
for us on a fighting front. The child materially reduced 
the amenity of this little flat for the purpose for which 
I use it. The writing with which it interfered might 
quite well have been a diatribe against the iniquities of 
landlords in their attitude to children—but that such 
diatribes, I know, are futile and unjust. If more 
children came into this block of mansions I should 
probably have to go, for peace to write about the needs 
of children elsewhere. We have put the case fairly 
well, I think, in the Report of the Birth-rate Com- 
mission. However persuasively one tries to give the 
reference to this indispensable volume, most readers 
will not avail themselves of it, and so I quote: 


Children living in crowded dwellings are often destructive 
and always noisy [unless they are ill]. Their opportunities for 
play, especially in the winter, are limited to the streets or 
courtyards near their homes, except on the somewhat rare 
occasions when they go to open spaces for the purposes of 
play. Landlords naturally desire to protect their property, 
and to avoid annoyance to good tenants who are disturbed 
by the presence of children, either in adjoining houses or 
adjoining tenements. For example, there may a row of 


houses let to good tenants, who like quiet, and into one of 
the houses there comes a family with four or five children. 
In bad weather they are kept indoors, and their noisy play 
is a nuisance to the next-door neighbours. When it is fine 
they play in the back garden, and the noise they make may 
disturb the occupants of all the houses within earshot. In 


the complex life of London and great towns there are many 
night-workers—postmen, policemen, railwaymen, tramway and 
*bus employees, engineers, gas workers, P nters, compositors, 
&c.—and these have to get their sleep during the day. It is 
obvious that, particularly in the summer, when noises are 
more acutely heard and sleepers more easily awakened than 
in the cold weather, a few children playing in the back garden, 
even several doors off, or playing in the street, make it im- 
possible for a night-worker to get his proper rest. There is 
the trouble, too, in the case of infants, of their crying through 
the night. Again, many elderly people, or persons in delicate 
health, find it necessary to take some sleep in the day hours. 
They find themselves subject to the same annoyance if there 
are children in the immediate neighbourhood, Naturally, all 
this applies even more strongly when a house is let in flats 
or tenements. 

But this is only one side of the question, although a very 
important one. A growing family requires increasing accom- 
modation. A young couple may start with two or three 
rooms, and in a few vears they ought to have four. They 
cannot afford to pay for the cubic space needed for children 
as much as could be paid by adult occupants of the same 
accommodation. So the landlord is faced with the necessity, 
either of refusing his rooms to the man with many children, 
or of letting them at a less rent than he could obtain if he 
accepted only adults. 


The position in the villages is incomparably worse 
than in the towns. Young people cannot marry for 
lack of a roof, and part of the illegitimate birth-rate 
is the consequence. Decency is outraged, and sexual 
vice flourishes—while racing and gambling must thrive 
even in war-time, and therefore we support the breed of 
horses, for whom house-roorn is perfectly provided, and 
whose sexual instincts are not allowed to do them 
any harm. “Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
where beasts accumulate and men decay.” Yet much 
can be done, whenever we please. See, for instance, 
Mr. Henry D. Harben’s evidence from Ireland in his 
volume, The Rural Problem. 

Very splendid work is being done upon the Duchy 
of Cornwall Estate in South London. Three years 
ago it was my good fortune to show at the Royal Insti- 
tution the plans for buildings with movable partitions 
between adjacent houses, so that bedrooms might be 
increased or diminished in number and the house thus 
be made a dynamic instead of a static thing, fit for 
the family which it is to home. I have no more recent 
information as to this work, but in any case Professor 
Adshead and others are to be congratulated upon 
their chances in this improvement, which sets a notable 
and worthy example in the highest quarters. 

It may be hoped that Lord Rhondda and Sir Arthur 
Newsholme—whose recent honour must give personal 
pleasure to everyone interested in national health—will 
very carefully study the chapter on the “ Housing Ques- 
tion” in the Report of the Birth-rate Commission (of which 
Sir Arthur was himself a member) and that the “ plans 
and specifications” of which we read as being already 
afoot may be so constructed as to realise the truth 
that only the race which regards its young renews its 
youth, LENs. 





OBSERVATIONS 


STRIKING feature of Easter was the rain of cable- 
A grams from Americans greeting English friends as 
allies, Citizens of the Eastern States had to do 
something to vent their ecstatic relief and satisfaction, and 
cablegrams to Europe were the outlet. On the other hand, 
the phlegm of Britons is increasing. Not the Russian Revo- 
lution, not the American entry, not the taking of the Vimy 
Ridge has stirred them to the Jeast exuberance of expression. 
All Britons now behave as though they had been born in 
the Midlands. The chief social use of the American entry 
has been to enable people to say: “ This puts the issue 
beyond doubt.” It would be difficult to decide how many 
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events have, conversationally and journalistically, put the 
issue beyond doubt. The Battle of the Marne did it. So 
did the entry of Italy. So did the entry of Rumania. So 
did the Somme offensive last year. So did the last War 
Loan. So did the Russian Revolution. Whether any future 
occurrence will perform the same feat remains to be seen. 
Probably several future occurrences will, since there is no 
limit to the hunger of the human soul for reassurance. 
Another social use of the American entry will be apparent 
only later on. It will enable our pessimists to save their 
faces after the war. They will say : “ Yes, but if America 
hadn’t come in we should have been beaten.” 


t x * 


At the beginning of this week I observed with regret and 
alarm that the pictures (which we ourselves saw a few weeks 
ago) of English boys patriotically digging as a preliminary 
to putting in potatoes have reached the French illustrated 
papers with the largest circulations. They cannot but 

roducc a bad effect in that land where digging is understood. 

‘here is in particular one oo of a row of Eton lads 
working under the mournful, downcast glance of a clerical 
master. Apart from the fact that this gentleman might 
just as well have been using a spade himself, there is the 
deplorable fact that digging simply is not done as these boys 
are trying to doit. I am not an expert, or even an amateur, 
digger ; but I know that professional diggers do not stand as 
these boys stood, do not handle the spade as they handled it, 
and do not “face” a trench as they are facing it. The 
Provost of Eton, or the Press-propagandist of Eton, ought 
to have taken measures to prevent the sacred institution 
from being thus made ridiculous in the eyes of agricultural 
Europe. He ought to have reminded himself that “ Hin- 
denburg was watching.” The connection between potatoes 
and timber is perhaps slight, yet somehow I am now re- 
minded of the statement that Lord Rothschild has given to 
the nation extensive beech woods at Tring, and that the 
Government intends to fell the timber at once. Again I am 
not an expert, but I know that this is the wrong time of year 
to fell beech trees—unless the Government specially desires 
the timber to go rotten. Sir Bampfylde Fuller, controller of 
timber supplies, unlike some of our other controllers, has had 
the wit to parley with people who comprehend his subject, 
in this case the English Forestry Association, and my hope 
is that the contemplated felling has been countermanded. 


* * * 


As regards our arch-controller, Lord Devonport, I am 
informed that though he has consulted experts, he has by no 
means followed the whole of their advice in the newest food 
regulations, and that the experts, after protracted discus- 
sions, have not concealed their dissatisfaction. But then 
Lord Devonport is the true autocrat. Certainly the experts’ 
argument that it is a mistake to limit so severely the con- 
sumption of meat in a country overflowing with live stock 
and very short of flour appears to have a basis of right 
reason. 

* * © 

Under the Military Service (Review of Exceptions) Act 
we shall soon be hearing varied and dramatic stories of the 
strange performances of Army Medical Boards. There seems 
to be no machinery in the Act for raising the level of these 
performances. I have made some careful inquiries about the 
functioning of Army Medical Boards, and have collected a 
certain amount of first-hand evidence from actors therein. 
In my opinion, which is shared by doctors who are only 
military for the purposes of the present war, the work of the 
Boards—even of the superior brand of Board known as the 
Travelling Board—is still very unsatisfactory and must 
largely result in mere waste. When the President of the 
Board is a professional Army doctor of fairly high rank (such 
as a Colonel), and therefore hard set in the War Office men- 
tality, it is often difficult not to form three conclusions. 
First, that the President, in his long preoccupation with the 
bureaucratic machine, has forgotten his practical knowledge 
of medicine. Second, that the President sits with the inten- 
tion, conscious or unconscious, of pushing men anyhow into 


the “A” class. It would be too much to assert that he has 
direct orders to do this, but the suggestion has been mys- 
teriously planted in his mind. And he evidently considers 
that in forcing men into the “ A ” class he is doing good to 
the Army and helping the prosecution of the war, irrespective 
of the actual stamina of the material so forced. It apparently 
has not occurred to him that though you can do marvellous 
things with a blind eye, a deaf ear, an autocratic manner 
and a fountain pen, such tools are powerless to create 
stamina. Put a“ B” man into the “ A ” class, and he still 
remains a “ B” man; and the fact that he is a “ B ” man 
will inevitably emerge—though perhaps only on the battle- 
field, when the discovery will be costly and may be dan- 
gerous. I have known of violent shindies taking place 
between Presidents and skilled practising doctors, their 
subordinates, as to the classification of men—with conse- 
quences on the whole good for the real effectiveness of the 
Army and bad on the whole for the equanimity of the War 
Office nuncio. Third, that Presidents, who of course cannot 
be thoroughly efficient uniess they are thoroughly judicial, 
are excessively apt tc assume that the examinee is guilty— 
guilty, that is, of pretending to have worse health than he 
has. Doubtless he frequently is guilty. But no object 
can be attained by assuming that he is guilty. I have heard 
of many such conversations as the following :—Hector: 
** Well, what’s the matter with you ? ” Examinee : “ Nerves, 
sir.” Hector: “Nerves? Bosh! We don’t have nerves 
in the Army. We'll put your nerves right. A dose in the 
trenches under fire is our cure for nerves!—A!” It is at 
this point that the skilled subordinate has to exhibit moral 
courage. Fortunately he is as a rule quite ready to exhibit 
moral courage. My belief is that if all Boards were presided 
over by civilian doctors with a certain amount of military 
experience, of rank no higher than major, Boards would be 
more satisfactory than they are. _ SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LABOUR DISCONTENTS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sin,—The article by your correspondent in your last issue 
gives, in summarised form, with general accuracy the cause of 
the present Labour Discontents. I would add only the very 
grave disaffection produced at Sheffield and a few other centres 
by the harsh administration of the Munitions Acts, notably in 
connection with the refusal of leaving certificates and the punish- 
ment, by heavy fines, of breaches of shop rules. 

You may care to have further details of the trouble at Barrow, 
which arose, as you indicate, out of what the workmen declare 
to have been a series of repeated “ cuttings ” of the piecework 
bonus times, made in the various ways you describe. 

One of the first cases to be complained of was an operation 
on a 9.2 howitzer cradle body, for which the hasis time is alleged 
to have been arbitrarily reduced by the management, contrary 
to the directions of the Ministry of Munitions. As it has been 
forcibly urged that the men ought not to have struck, but ought 
to have complained to the proper authority, it should be noted 
that the men did complain, over four months ago, to the Govern- 
ment Committee on Production, from whom they have obtained 
no decision, but only a dilatory reply. 

Another case is that of a turbine gland, which had to be scraped 
and bedded. The fixed time for this was 19 hours, which was 
allowed. Another turbine gland, similar but slightly smaller, 
had next to be done ; but instead of the time of 19 hours being 
varied according to the variation in work, only 9 hours were 
allowed, a reduction out of al) proportion to the difference in 
size or in work. 

The third case, which finally caused the revolt, was the filing 
and scraping of a submarine engine bed-plate, for which 171 hours 
were allowed. A second bed-plate requiring to be done, the 
men were informed that only 75 hours would be allowed for it. 
Complaint to the firm’s rate-fixer resulted only in the usual 
autocratic refusal even to discuss the basis. Whereupon about 
5,000 men struck work on March 2lst, a number presently 
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doubled. Three successive mass-meetings called by the shop 
stewards, two votes by show of hands and a ballot vote among 
such of the men as could then be reached successively maintained 
a refusal to resume work until grievances had been redressed. 
At the first meeting the men’s demands were formulated as 
follows : 

That a scheduled list of all times, together with the method of 
computation, shall be posted prominently in each department, and 
also that a copy shall be given to the convener or head shop steward. 

That each operation card shall have two counterfoils, one of 
which shall be retained by the man. 

That the head rate-fixer and an assistant who are held responsible 
by the men for the alleged violations shall be discharged. 

That men shall be paid for time recorded by check every week. 

As an alternative to all the above demands, we demand the 
closing down of the rate-fixing department and the institution of a 
flat rate of wages equal to time and a half. 


It is to be hoped that a temporary agreement has now been 
patched up. But the foregoing will show how accurate was 
your correspondent’s account of the fundamental grievance, 
namely, the arbitrary fixing, by the management itself, of the 
premium bonus times. It will also indicate that your diagnosis 
of the remedy is also correct, viz., that the fixing of times ought 
to be taken out of the hands of the management, and entrusted 
to two salaried rate-fixers, one responsible to each side, and 
charged to maintain inflexibly the uniformity of the basis from 
job to job.—Yours, etc., SCRUTATOR, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor cof Tat New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I have no doubt that you will give an adequate reply to 
the three correspondents who requested you last week to en- 
lighten them as to the case against Proportional Representation. 
None of the three appeared ever to have heard before that there 
was anything at all to be said against this proposal. I do not 
wish to anticipate your reply, but I should like to point out 
that people who are entirely ignorant of even the main argu- 
ments—which if they are not conclusive, are at any rate very 
cogent—against Proportional Representation cannot be expected 
to make any very valuable contribution to the discussion. Mr. 
Clutton Brock actually goes so far as to state, as an argument in 
favour of P.R., that it “‘ has been examined by a Royal Com- 
mission in England.” Has he, I wonder, ever read the Report 
of the said Commission, or was it merely by accident that he 
refrained from mentioning the fact that it reported almost 
unanimously against the application of the system to Parlia- 
mentary elections? I might address the same question to 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Corbett. All three would certainly do 
well to read that Report before writing again on the subject. 

May I add a single point for the consideration of your readers 
who are interested in this subject ? Advocates of P.R. usually 
take it for granted that every right-minded person must desire 
to see Parliament “a small-scale map of the electorate.” I 
submit that this assumption begs the fundamental] question. A 
Parliament is elected for a term of years, and most of the issues 
it deals with are not and cannot be even in the minds of the 
electors at the time of the election. Whilst, therefore, it is 
desirable that the elected House should reflect the state of public 
opinion at the time of the election, it is of infinitely greater 
importance—if the object be to secure effective democratic 
control over legislation—that it should reflect the subsequent 
movements of public opinion. In other words, the legislative 
body should be not merely statically but dynamically repre- 
sentative of the nation. What the nation requires of its legis- 
lative machine is analogous to what the ordinary man requires 
of his barometer—namely, it should be as sensitive as possible 
to changes of atmospheric pressure. That it should have been 
accurately set in the first instance to measure the “ absolute ” 
atmospheric pressure is to him a matter of very secondary 
importance. Few people, in fact, either know or care whether 
their barometers record the absolute pressure or not. With 
electoral systems as with barometers, it is their dynamic rather 
than their static efficiency that matters. 

Now whatever may be said for P.R., there is not the 
slightest doubt that if it is generally adopted for Parliamentary 
elections it wil] enormously decrease the sensitiveness of the 
House of Commons to movements of opinion outside. A given 
turnover of votes, instead of changing the colour of fifty seats, 





will change the colour of only (say) five. The great majority 
of Members of Parliament will hold safe seats. Parliament may 
in this way become more “ independent” ; but is that exactly 
what the democrat desires ?—Yours, etc., 


April 8th. A. H. R. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I always look to my Sraresman for light and leading, 
and was very sorry to see your declaration against Proportional 
Representation. As an elector I want liberty of choice and not 
to be compelled to vote either for a Tory Protectionist Church- 
man or a Liberal Free Trade Nonconformist when all the time I 
want an Imperial Socialist Freethinker, and I also want the 
representatives to be free from the tyranny of the Party Whips 
and little knots of crank electors. Proportional Representation 
would secure permanent seats for the best men of all parties, the 
only people to change would be the tails of every party, and so 
both electors and elected would have liberty which I fail to see 
that any other system would produce.—Yours, etc., 

Stoke Bury, Kingston Hill, Surrey. LesiieE CLODE. 


“WITH DARWIN FORWARD” 


To the Editor of Tu=e New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Kammerer’s testimony regarding modifications in Alytes 
—the Midwife Toad—will be valuable if confirmed. Meanwhile 
Professor Hartog’s confidence seems premature. The whole 
story is too long for recital here. Briefly stated, Kammerer’s 
claim is that very remarkable adaptational changes were induced 
in the young of parents driven by a high temperature to breed in 
water instead of on land, and that these acquired characters were 
transmitted. Kammerer’s own interest centred chiefly on modi- 
fications in the eggs and larve, but incidentally he mentions that 
in the third generation the males acquire roughened swellings on 
their thumbs and that in the fourth generation these swellings develop 
black pigment. Such structures are present on the digits or arms 
of Batrachians which breed in water, and serve to hold the 
females. Alytes, which breeds on land, is normally without them. 
Now here is for once something tangible. I wrote to Dr. Kam- 
merer in July, 1910, asking for the loan of such a specimen. In 
reply he said that he was away from home ; that he was not 
quite sure whether he had killed specimens of Alytes with 
* Brunfischwielen”’ (the horny pads), or whether he only had 
living males of the fourth generation, but that he would send 
illustrative material. As it happened, I was in Vienna later in 
the same year with other naturalists, and we asked to see the Alytes. 
We paid several visits to Dr. Przibram’s magnificent Institute, 
and Dr. Kammerer with great courtesy showed us several curious 
things, but no Alytes was produced then or since. Few examples 
of acquired characters transmitted depend on evidence of a per- 
manent nature, but this is one which could be readily attested by 
preserved material. When Alytes showing these peculiar organs 
are produced, it will be time to examine the evidence seriously. 
For details I may refer the reader to my book, Problems of 
Genetics (Yale Univ. Press, 1913, pp. 199-203).— Yours, etc., 

April 10th. W. Bateson. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesman. 

Sir,—Prof. Hartog is in error when he says that Darwin laid 
greater and greater stress on the inheritance of acquired cha- 
racters “* as time went on, to the very end.” What did last to 
the very end was his perplexity on the subject ; but, allowing 
for this, his final utterance is against such inheritance as an 
important factor in evolution. In a letter dated July 19th, 1881 
—almost the last we have—he says: ‘* No doubt I originally 
attributed too little weight to the direct action of conditions, 
but Hoffman’s paper has staggered me. Perhaps hundreds of 
generations of exposure are necessary. It is a most perplexing 
subject.” He adds, that if Hoffman is right, “ the astonishing 
variations of almost all cultivated plants must be due to selection 
and breeding from the varying individuals” and he clearly 
implies that a fortiori this must be the case under Nature. He 
concludes: “I still must believe that changed conditions give 
the impulse to variability, but that they act in most cases in a 
very indirect manner.” The italics are Darwin's. 

Willersey, Glos. Greorce HooxuaM. 
April 9th. 
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THE iNTERPRETATION OF IRISH HISTORY 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesman. 

Sir,—Perhaps the interpretation of Irish history deserves one 
more letter. In his work on Church and State in the Middle Ages 
the Master of Balliol warns his readers not to think of the Medi- 
wval Church as declining inevitably towards the Reformation. 
The object of my previous letter was to suggest that in the same 
way students of Irish history should be careful to avoid the 
mistake of treating all events and tendencies only as a pre- 
paration for the troubles of our own age. This undue teleclogy 
warps the imagination, unsettles our judgment of values; it 
causes us to ignore factors which do not serve our particular 
argument, and to read the ideas and sentiments of our generation 
into the records of the past. Although of late a better fashion 
has set in, Irishmen had formerly a serious grievance in the 
mishandling of their nation’s history. 

One or two minor points seem to call for notice. The words 
** cut off,” which “ R. L.”’ gives in quotation marks, do not, as a 
matter of fact, appear in my letter; neither does the meaning 
which he attaches to them. I merely stated the obvious fact 
that “ the remoteness of Ireland from the chief centres of European 
trade’ tended against the growth of towns. The parts of 
England furthest from the Continent were also comparatively 
little industrialised in the Middle Ages. There was certainly 
intercourse of various kinds between Ireland and the Continent, 
both before and after the Anglo-Norman invasion. I think, 
however, that “ R. L.” refers chiefly to intellectual intercourse, 
whereas my letter referred to trade ; and the trading connection 
was not large and did not lead to industrial development inland. 

Your correspondent has not quite taken my meaning in regard 
to the linen trade. He mentions my “ contention that Irish 
linen did not get specially fostering treatment from the autho- 
rities.”” Such a contention would conflict entirely with the 
facts, and I should never dream of advancing it. My statement 
was that the fostering care did not in fact achieve the results 
which have generally been attributed to it. Miss Murray’s book 
(which is so useful and informing that I am rejuctant to find 
fault with it) needs revision in this particular matter—the effect 
of policy on trade. Miss Murray has here adopted a traditional 
view, which further investigation would, I think, have led her 
to modify. Anyone who is interested in the question will find 
in Stephenson’s Observations, and his reports to the Linen Board, 
an illuminating account of the way in which the efforts and 
expenditure of the Board were wasted ; McCall’s Staple Industries, 
and Charley’s work On Flax show how the industry benefited by the 
removal of the protective system ; and in the preambles of certain 
of the Linen Acts the failure of earlier measures is admitted. ... . 

Queen’s University of Belfast. Conrad GILL. 

April 4th. 


Miscellany 
THE SMALL CELTIC NATIONS 


REVIVAL of the pan-Celtic idea, which was so 
popular about the year 1900, appears to be ore 
of the minor effects of the war. After a long 

silence the Celtic League has again regained its voice, and 
will summon representatives of the “ six Celtic nations ” 
to unite at this year’s Welsh Eisteddfod. One Welsh- 
speaking Welshman is Premier of England, another is 
Australian Premier. Of such success the pan-Celt of 1900 
would hardly have dared to dream. There has been a 
possibility that even England might declare herself Celtic ; 
this would have been, as it were, a measure of war-necessity 
—at the outbreak of European hostilities in 1914 did not 
many English professors communicate to the Press their 
doubts as to the alleged Teutonic origins of the predominant 
partner? Though the Times, which is representative in 
these matters, still—as its American correspondence shows— 
regards the epithet Anglo-Saxon as a complimentary one, 
yct it is a far cry from the days in which Imperial statesmen 


dared to speak contemptuously of the “ Celtic fringe.” 
Who would think nowadays of defending English rule in 
Ireland on the grounds of the superiority of the Saxon over 
the Celt? The present tendency of the Unionist is rather 
to exaggerate the importance of the Celtic element in British 
civilisation. An Irishman in Amcrica, Mr. Shane Leslie, 
has recently published, in the interests of the Allied cause, 
a book on the Celt in history in which the Celt appears 
through the ages not only as defendcr of the British Isles, 
but also as the principal protector of Western civilisation 
against a barbarism come from the forests of Central Europe. 
Something of the same thesis is in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
skittish work on The Crimes of England, but which are all 
German. 

There were two families of the Celts: Goidels and Gallo- 
Britons. Scotch and Irish Gaels are Goidelic. The Gallo- 
Britons comprised first the Gauls or Continental Celts, 
whose nationality was destroyed by Rome, and, second, the 
Britons who arrived in Great Britain 2 B.c., and subsequently 
exported the Breton language to France. Thus the Welsh 
from their origins may, unlike the Irish Gaels and the 
Highlanders, be properly called “ British.” The notion of 
calling the Irish a British people is quite a modern one ; 
Mr. W. F. T. Butler, in his recent book on the history of the 
land question in Ireland, points out that in all documents 
dealing with plantations under James I. the term “ British ” 
(meaning Scots, Welsh, and English) is consistently used 
in contradistinction to “ Irish.” Again, as to their present 
aspirations the Welsh are much closer to the Bretons than 
they are to the Irish. Wales seems to be the real home 
of pan-Celticism, and she offers to Ireland a shining example 
of the way in which a country may preserve its nationality 
even though it lacks separate political institutions. There 
is matter for enduring wonder in the success with which 
the Welsh language has withstood the assaults of English. 
Almost half the population of the Principality is Welsh- 
speaking—one million out of two and a quarter million. 
Politically, the vernacular Press in Wales exercises a very 
wide influence, and the greater number of Welsh M.P.s 
have an acquaintance with the language; half of them 
speak it fluently. In the Irish Parliamentary Party, on 
the other hand, there are not more perhaps than two native 
speakers and another half-dozen men who have acquired a 
more or less scholarly knowledge of Gaelic from books. 
As in Wales so in Brittany, nationalist aspirations in politics 
are limited to extensions of local government; but the 
Welsh are from a Celtic standpoint in a much better situation 
than the Bretons, for the French Government does not 
permit Breton to be taught in the schools of Brittany. 

Of the Celtic nations, the Irish have the most far-reaching 
political influence; culturally the Welsh are happiest of 
the group. The Manxmen alone among the “ six” enjoy 
fiscal and political autonomy. But they have abandoned 
their language completely. There was one Cornish native 
speaker in 1900; he is dead. Brittany comes second to 
Wales in the matter of the preservation of local customs 
and literary traditions ; Ireland is still a bad third notwith- 
standing the considerable success of the Gaelic League. 
Very little is heard of the Gaelic movement in Scotland, 
which is nevertheless by no means a negligible quantity. 
There were in 1900 250,000 Highland speakers in Scotland, 
and the Conservative Government of that day made through 
Mr. Balfour certain concessions for improving the position 
of Gaelic in the schools. But the language is not yet a 
compulsory subject in the primary schools of the North, 
and in the South no facilities for its extension are offered 
by the Government. Demands have been made for com- 
pulsory teaching throughout the Gaelic area and for facilities 
in the primary schools both in the Highlands and Lowlands. 

Associated with the Gaelic movement in Scotland are a 
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group of men, headed hy the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr, who, 
like most of the Irish Gaelic Leaguers, are in theory at least 
political Separatists, Mr. Erskine of Marr is editor of the 
Scottish Review and of Guth na Bliadhna, a Gaelic journal. 
The Scottish Review, which is a well-produced quarterly, 
publishes detached articles on the war and advocates a 
Celtic entente. The Review is for the independence of 
Scotland, not for Home Rule, although among its contri- 
butors is Mr. E. T. John, the Welsh M.P. and a renowned 
Celticist, whose federal proposals for Home Rule all round 
created considerable interest in 1912. Mr. Erskine of Marr 
insists strongly on the ethnographical unity of the Scottish 
people and recognises no distinction between the Highland 
and the Lowland. 

Unionism with a devolution of local affairs seems, how- 
ever, to be the logic of pan-Celticism translated into pclitics, 
That, no doubt, is one of the reasons why pan-Celticism 
never “ caught on” in Ireland. The movement has never 
kept Imperial statesmen awake at nights. Most of the 
Irish advocates of the idea, such as Lords Ashbourne and 
Castletown, Mr. A. P. Graves (who is happier as a translator 
from the Welsh than as an Anglo-Irish poet) and Mr. Shane 
Leslie, have “* Saxon” surnames and Unionist associations 
or proclivities. Pan-Celticism is peacefully Imperialist ; it 
proposes, as it were, the psychological reconquest by the 
Celt of his ancient domain, which includes France as well 
as England. The Sinn Fein or We Ourselves notion of 
Irish Gaelic Leaguers and of Mr. Erskine of Marr is precisely 
opposite. The Gaelic Leaguer has no ambition to extend 
his conquests beyond Belfast. Mr. Erskine of Marr finds no 
pleasure in the exploits of a Welsh-speaking Premier of 
Great Britain. 

In France there is La Ligue Celtique Frangaise, which 
used to issuea magazine, La Poétique, where news from Celtic 
countries and translations of the Irish and the Welsh poets 
appeared. It calls upon the people to liberate France from 
the Roman prejudice and to undo the two conquests, that 
of Cesar and that of the humanists of the Renaissance. 
George Sand had a taste for Druids; so had Renan, who, 
however, was disappointed by the Celtic Reunions at 
which the majority of the guests were Hungarians, Lithu- 
anians and Hindoos. But in the nineteenth century the 
general political tendency in France caused chief emphasis 
to be laid upon the Latin as against the Gaulish and Germanic 
origin and tradition of the country and its institutions. 
Celticism had had a strong official backing during the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; that monarch, in order to justify his Eastern 
and Irish projects, favoured the view that the Franks 
of Central Europe had been Gaulish in_ origin, 
and had recrossed the Rhine in order to deliver 
their brothers in France from a Roman servitude. 
Then in the next century the French nobility, feeling that 
its position was being threatened by the bourgeoisie, put 
forward in defence of ascendancy a “ two nations theory ” 
(like contemporary Ulstermen); Count Boulainvilliers and 
other spokesmen of the ancient régime announced that. the 
rights and privileges of the aristocrats were founded upon a 
Germanic conquest of France. Very well, retorted the 
revolutionists of fifty years later, “ return to the forests of 
Franconia, and the nation will console itself at being reduced 
to Gauls and Romans.” Subsequently Thierry, as the 
representative of Liberal France, proceded to “ rehabilitate ” 
the Latin element in French society, while the theory of 
Germanic superiority and Celtic or Latin depravity fled 
to North and East—to Oxford, Cambridge and Belfast, to 
Bonn, Heidelberg and Berlin. 

As regards Mr. Shane Leslie and his book on the Celt 
versus Teuton, the service to the Allies is well-meant ; but 
the world at this time should have grown sceptical of attempts 
to mix questions of speculative history with questions of 


actual politics. Mr. Leslie recalls all those insults hurled 
at the Celt by the as alleged “ semi-Germanised " England 
of Victoria. And now that the German name has become 
discredited the Celtic peoples have only to produce their 
title-deeds, so he thinks, and the whole world of the Allies 
will lie at their feet. But those title-deeds are precisely 
the difficulty. Wales, no doubt, is fundamentally a Celtic 
country. But the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland and the 
Gauls of France were minorities which imposed themselves 
upon native populations thrice their size; so said the 
scholarship of 1900 when the situation of 1914 was still 
unforeseen. And suppose that the Germans should declare 
themselves Celtic. It could be casily done with little or 
no manipulation of the authorities. ‘‘ The Germans were 
originally a very smal] people,” d’Arbois de Jubainville 
declared; “. it is probable there is more Gaulish 
blood in Germany than in France, more Germanic blood in 
France than in Germany.”” We may be certain that if a 
popular change should occur in the system of German 
government many professors will attribute it to a Celtic 
resurgence, J. M. Hone. 


OLD FIRES 


The fire burns low 

Where it has burned ages ago, 
Sinks and sighs 

As it has done to a hundred eyes 
Staring, staring 

At the last cold smoke'ess glow. 


Here men sat 

Lonely and watched the golden grate 
Turn at length black ; 

Heard the cooling iron crack : 
Shadows, shadows, 

Watching the shadows come and go. 


And still the hiss 

I hear, the soft fire’s sob and kiss, 
And still it burns 

And the br ght gold to crimson turns, 
Sinking, sinking, 

And the fire shadows larger grow. 


O dark-cheeked fire, 

Wasting like spent heart’s desire, 
You that were gold, 

And now crimson will soon be cold— 
Cold, cold, 

Like moon-shadows on new snow. 


Shadows all, 

They that watched your shadows fall. 
But now they come 

Rising around me, grave and dumb... . 
Shadows, shadows, 

Come as the fire-shadows go. 


And stay, stay, 

Though all the fire sink cold as clay, 

Whispering still, 

Ancestral wise Fami iars—till, 

Staring, staring, 

Dawn's wild fires through the casement glow. 
Joun FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. JAMES JOYCE is a curious phenomenon. He 
first appeared in literary Dublin about (I suppose) 
a dozen years ago: a strangely solitary and self- 
sufficient and obviously gifted man. He published a small 
book of verse with one or two good lyrics in it ; and those 
who foresaw a future for him became certain they were right. 
He published nothing; but his reputation spread even 
amongst those who had never read a line he had written. 
He disappeared from Ireland and went to Austria, where he 
settled. The war came, and soon afterwards his second 
book—Dubliners—was issued and reviewed with enormous 
deference, after wandering about for years among publishers 
who had been fighting shy of it because of its undoubted 
unpleasantness and a reference to Edward VII. Another 
interval and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man began 
to run serially in The Egoist. “‘The Egoist, Ltd.” has 
now published this book (6s.), and nobody is surprised to 
find all writing London talking about it. Mr. Joyce has 
only done what was expected. 
a x 


Whether this book is supposed to be a novel or an auto- 
biography I do not know or care. Presumably some cha- 
racters and episodes are fictitious, or the author would not 
even have bothered to employ fictitious names. But one 
is left with the impression that almost all the way one has 
been listening to sheer undecorated, unintensified truth. 
Mr. Joyce’s title suggests, well enough, his plan. There is 
no “ plot.” The subsidiary characters appear and recede, 
and not one of them is involved throughout in the carecr 
of the hero. Stephen Dedalus is born; he goes to school ; 
he goes to college. His struggles are mainly inward: there 
is nothing unusual in that. He has religious crises: heroes 
of fiction frequently do. He fights against, succumbs to, 
and again fights against sexual temptation: we have 
stories on those lines in hundreds. All the same, we have 
never had a novel in the least degree resembling this one ; 
whether it is mainly success or mainly failure, it stands by 
itself. 

% af 

You recognise its individuality in the very first paragraph. 
Mr. Joyce tries to put down the vivid and incoherent memo- 
ries of childhood in a vivid and incoherent way : to show 
one Stephen Dedalus’s memories precisely as one’s own 
memories might appear if one ransacked one’s mind. He 
opens : 

Once upon a time and a very good time it was there was a moocow 


coming down along the road and the moocow that was down along 
the road met a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo 


‘His mother had a nicer smell than his father,” he 
proceeds. There is verisimilitude in this; but a critic 
on the look-out for Mr. Joyce’s idiosyncrasies would cer- 
tainly fasten upon his preoccupation with the olfactory— 
which sometimes leads him to write things he might as well 
have left to be guessed at—as one of them. Still, it is a 
minor characteristic. His major characteristics are his 
intellectual integrity, his sharp eyes, and his ability to set 
down precisely what he wants to set down. He is a realist 
of the first order. You feel that he means to allow no 
personal prejudice or predilection to distort the record of 
what he sees. His perceptions may be naturally limited ; 
but his honesty in registering their results is complete. It 
is even a little too complete. There are some things that 
we are all familiar with and that ordinary civilised manners 
(not pharisaism) prevent us from importing into general 


conversation. Mr. Joyce can never resist a dunghill. He 
is not, in fact, quite above the pleasure of being shocking. 
Generally speaking, however, he carries conviction. He is 
telling the truth about a type and about life as it presents 


itself to that type. 
* a 


He is a genuine realist: that is to say, he puts in the 
exaltations as well as the depressions, the inner life as well 
as the outer. He is not morosely determined to paint 
everything drab. Spiritual passions are as powerful to him 
as physical passions; and as far as his own bias goes it 
may as well be in favour of Catholic asccticism as of sensual 
materialism. For his detachment as author is almost 
inhuman. If Stephen is himself, then he is a self who is 
expelled and impartially scrutinised, without pity or “* allow- 
ances,” directly Mr. Joyce the artist gets to work. And 
of the other characters one may say that they are always 
given their due, always drawn so as to evoke the sympathy 
they deserve, yet are never openly granted the sympathy 
of the author. He is the outsider, the observer, the faithful 
selecter of significant traits, moral and physical; his judg- 
ments, if he forms them, are concealed. He never even 
shows by a quiver of the pen that anything distresses him. 


% Bd x 


His prose instrument is a remarkable one. Few con- 
temporary writers are effective in such diverse ways; his 
method varies with the subject-matter and never fails him. 
His dialogue (as in the remarkable discussions at home about 
Parnell and Stephen’s education) is as close to the dialogue 
of life as anything I have ever come across; though he 
does not make the gramophonic mistake of spinning it out 
as it is usually spun out in life and in novels that aim at a 
faithful reproduction of life and only succeed in sending 
one to sleep. And his descriptive and narrative passages 
include at one pole sounding periods of classical prose and 
at the other disjointed and almost futuristic sentences. 
The finest sustained pages in the book contain the sermon 
in which a dear, simple old priest expounds the unimaginable 
horrors of hell: the immeasurable solid stench as of a 
** huge and rolling human fungus,” the helplessness of the 
damned, “ not even able to remove from the eye a worm 
that gnaws it,” the fierceness of the fire in which “ the 
blood seethes and boils in the veins, the brains are boiling 
in the skull, the heart in the breast glowing and bursting, 
the bowels a red-hot mass of burning pulp, the tender eyes 
flaming like molten balls.”” Stephen, after listening to this, 


came down the aisle of the chapel, his legs shaking and the scalp of 
his head trembling as though it had been touched by ghostly fingers. 
He passed up the staircase and into the corridor along the walls of 
which the overcoats and waterproofs hung like gibbeted malefactors, 
headless and dripping and shapeless. 
No wonder. For myself,I had had an idea that this kind 
of exposition had died with Drexelius ; but after I had read 
it Isuddenly and involuntarily thought ‘‘ Good Lord, suppose 
it is all true!” That is a sufficient testimony to the 
power of Mr. Joyce’s writing. 
3% %: a 


This is not everybody’s book. The later portion, con- 
sisting largely of rather dull student discussions, is dull ; 
nobody could be inspired by the story, and it had better be 
neglected by anyone who is easily disgusted. Its interest is 
mainly technical, using the word in its broadest sense ; and 
its greatest appeal, consequently, is made to the practising 
artist in literature. What Mr. Joyce will do with his powers 
in the future it is impossible to conjecture. I conceive 
that he does not know himself: that, indeed, the discovery 
of a form is the greatest problem in front of him. It is 
doubtful if he will make a novelist. SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Separation. By Auice Perrin. Cassell. 6s. 


He Looked In My Window. By Rosert Hauirax. Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. net. 


The Bird of Life. By Gertrupe E. M. Vaucnan. Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net. 

Hobson’s: The Novel of ‘‘ Hobson’s Choice.” By Haroip 
Brichouse and Cuaries Forrest. Constable. 
5s. net. 


Experienced novel-readers know what to expect from 
Mrs. Perrin—and she does not disappoint them. Her 
stories are in a simple tradition, and she is so at home 
in it that she makes no, or few, mistakes of craftsmanship. 
Her characters are not sharply individualised, but they 
act and speak naturally, and so are able, without stirring 
or enchanting us, to keep us sufficiently interested in their 
fortunes. They fall into familiar types. In Separation 
we get the young English official, clean-minded and clean- 
limbed, bent on doing his best for the material prosperity 
of India; the pretty, discontented young wife ; the selfish, 
jealous mother-in-law; the bad, seductive major (bad 
men in books are generally either majors, uncles, baronets, 
solicitors, or possessors of the Christian name Gerald ; 
I don’t know why), and the serpentine, unfaithful wife, 
who hints subtly at the possibilities of Oriental magic, 
and goes to visit the clean-limbed young official at the 
dead of night. But Mrs. Perrin’s deserved reputation 
as a novelist is founded on the fact that, while most Anglo- 
Indian novels somehow manage to be a little worse than 
the average novel, her Anglo-Indian novels are distinctly 
better than the average novel. Though her characters 
are rather types than individuals, they are not exaggerated 
types; the ordinary ones are not more than ordinarily 
ordinary, nor the extraordinary ones aggressively melo- 
dramatic. The causes which separate (see the title) the 
young official from his wife, keeping him at his Indian 
job and her at her mother’s side in London, are traced 
with psychological insight. 

Mr. Halifax is master of one particular thing—the 
conversational methods of a certain kind of Londoner— 
and his new book depends for its main interest on that. 
Of course such a mastery implies a good deal beyond itself. 
It comes not by taking notes. It implies humour, under- 
standing of character, and a vivid sense of the “ tears of 
things.” Ruth Shadd, with her explicit determination 
to get a husband, and not “to be looked down upon, and 
pitied, and tossed about all my life like an odd glove. And 
so there!”; her little brother ‘"Erbie, dreamy romantic 
and practical sneak, “who had full-grown ears, a large 
collar, a small, peaky face, and a prowling air generally ” ; 
their sarcastic mother, and poor George Shadd, their 
father, with his meek personality, his fecklessness in 
incurring debt and his restless misery under the weight 
of it, his shuffles to the pub with a jug for beer, and his 
tender poetical love for his poor little garden with its 
miracles of renewal and growth—all these are flesh-and-blood, 
intimate, tangible people. The apparent hardness and 
coarseness in Ruth, which enable her to suffer, or even 
to provoke, “advances” from a wide variety of men, 
are balanced by her exquisite feeling for her father, her 
sensitive, inarticulate sympathy with the inarticulate 
poetry in him. Inarticulateness is, indeed, the badge of 
all Mr. Halifax’s tribe—and yet their speech bewrays them 
and their characters shine out in their vague and rude 
colloquialisms. If this is not art, what is? The very 
opening conversation, in which Ruth announces to the 
astonished family her intention of bringing in eligible 
young men to tea as a step towards securing one of them 





as a husband, is full of revealing touches. When Ruth 
says: “I’ve got a bit of father’s spirit, very likely : I 
refuse to be talked out of my bare rights,” one realises 
at once the effect on the singularly unspirited Mr. Shadd, 
who, “thus unexpectedly lassoed as an ally, resumed his 
pipe, lowered his thunderstruck gaze, and tried to appear 
neutral at any rate.” As for “ Mrs. S.”— 

** Not going to say a single word,” she announced, folding her 
arms and setting one foot swinging like a pendulum. ‘“* I'm one 
aloof. P’raps your father ‘ud like to remark that as men don’t 
like what’s cheap, women generally wait to be asked.” 

** If it’s only till doomsday,” smiled Ruth... . 

After Ruth has departed : 


George Shadd drooped his head again and scowled deeply at 
the unfolding outlook. 

** And where’s that boy ?”’ he thought to enquire, as a vent. 

** Goodness knows. You've let him get out in the street. I 
can’t answer beyond that, can I?” 

He smoked in stubborn concentration for a while, then drew 
in his breath. 

** Well, if I must bring my foot right down, now it’s come to it, 
I must, that’s all,” he announced. 

** You won’t do anything,” replied Mrs. Shadd softly. ‘* No 
one ‘ud mistake you for a fighting man. Look at your chin.” 

And, going a little pink at the physical allusion, he shrugged 
and breathed ‘‘ Ha!” as if to hint at reserves of spirit as yet 


untapped. 
** I haven’t grasped what it all means,” he resumed warmly. 


** That’s what’s the matter with me. Without I’m barmy, I’m 
given to understand that she’s met at least half a dozen already, 
and found they were all ‘ bad eggs’—or vicery versa. What's 
she want? What’s the meaning of it? ...” 


The Bird of Life contains many true things, and some 
charming things, and so gives promise of better novels to 
come from the same hand; but, as a novel, it cannot 
honestly be called a success, since the true and charming 
things belong almost wholly to the first part, to the heroine’s 
childhood, and her subsequent career gets into so uncon- 
vincing, so artistically hopeless a tangle that it requires 
an inartistic use of the war ex machina to get it out. This 
use of the war, which I have had often to notice in these 
columns, becomes more and more common, and less and 
less legitimate. Surely a great public catastrophe, if 
treated in fiction at all, must be made an organic part 
of the characters’ lives. I am astonished that anyone 
with Miss Vaughan’s obviously sensitive appreciation of 
shades and details should not realise this; but I think 
the explanation must be that she grew tired of her story 
before the end, for it begins to go to pieces long before 
the war is brought in to cut it short. Rachel marries a 
man with whom she is not in love, and with whose ideas 
of life (he is a narrow-minded curate and she a free-lance 
journalist) she is utterly out of sympathy. I don’t attack 
that; people do these things. Rachel lays it down as a 
condition that “ If either of us finds out after all that it 
was a mistake, we will part ”’—and the curate, clearly 
not attaching any importance to such nonsense, consents. 
However, they do part. Rachel runs away, becomes 
famous under an assumed name, but is found out. Also, 
of course, she falls in love, but renounces her lover. She 
offers to return to her husband, “ as his housekeeper, for 
the sake of their boy.” He, much improved by times 
and trials, naturally refuses the offer, but asks her to write 
to him. They correspond, and subsequently she returns 
to him “on approval, for three months, either party to 
dissolve the partnership if it proves impossible.” All 
this is unworthy of Miss Vaughan’s talent. The book 
suffers, too, from the sort of raillery exchanged among 
Rachel and her literary and artistic friends. But the 
studies of childhood and girlhood, on the other hand, 
ring absolutely true—so true that one, as it were, recognises 
them; they seem bits of life. The childish doubts and 
dreams, the preposterous school, the Vennings’ Vicarage 
are all completely successful; this is Miss Vaughan’s best 
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vein. It is impossible to illustrate it by quotation, for 
the effect depends on the size and detail of the picture, 
one incident bearing out another, the whole being true 
and touching as a whole rather than striking in single 
episodes. 

To those who saw that admirable play, Hobson’s Choice, 
the novel founded on it will offer, over and above much 
of the original’s flavour, much that is less satisfying. 
After the clean concentration of drama, an introductory 
chapter descriptive of Salford—‘ which economically is a 
part of Manchester ’’—seems uncalled for. When you 
have carried away from the theatre your own impression 
of the way Maggie talks, it does not help to read of her 
saying something “ with lips firmly but daintily prim.” 
And it is with a shock of surprise that you read of Mr. 
Hobson’s “ Falstaffian qualities”—‘t His eye was genial, 
his sensuality frank, his popularity with men immense.”’ 
But those who missed the play should get the novel for 
the rich humour to be found in some of the conversation 
and characterisation. GERALD GOULD. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
AGRICULTURE? 


The Land and the Empire. By Curistorpuer Turnor. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

British Agriculture, the Nation’s Opportunity; being the 
Minority Report of the Departmental Committee. 
By the Hon. E. G. Strutt, Lesure Scott, K.C., M.P., 
and G. H. Roserts, M.P. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Facts About Land: a Reply to the Report of the Unofficial 
Land Enquiry Committee. Prepared by the Lanp 


AcEnNTs’ Socrety. Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Agricultural Oxfordshire: a Survey. By Joun Orr. 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 

Agricultural Geology. By R. H. Rastaiti. Cambridge 


University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


It has taken, not war only, but actual fear of famine, 
to “‘ get a move on” with regard to the reorganisation of 
what is still our basic industry. Not only the nation, 
but also the Government, realises that something revolu- 
tionary has got to be done ; and not merely the Government, 
but—what is perhaps more important—those also who 
represent the landowners and the farmers. This is quite 
a new thing. Only last year the Land Agents’ Society, 
beginning to be concerned lest Mr. Lloyd George should 
really be moving against the landed interest, could issue 
a detailed report “destroying” by an ingenious use of 
statistics practically every proposal for change that any 
reformer had ever put forward, and arguing, by implication, 
that nothing serious needed to be done. And Mr. John Orr, 
the emissary of the “ Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Oxford,” jogging during the 
last two or three years leisurely up and down the county 
to bring it under an “ agricultural survey ’—producing, as 
the result, an extremely interesting book, and a model to 
be commended for imitation in every other country—had 
as little prescience as Arthur Young, in the France of a 
century and a quarter ago, of the imminence of the landslide. 
Now, in 1917, we have Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the 
House of Lords, cordially accepting a Legal Minimum 
Wage and a prohibition of any rise of rent for five years, 
along with, not a tax, but a Government guarantee of 
price—an interesting alternative to “Tariff Reform” 
schemes. This is, in effect, the policy of the Minority 


Report of Mr. Henry Hobhouse’s Committee, which so 


terrified Lord Northbrook and Lord Selborne, only a few 
months ago, as to make them think that the end of the 
world was at hand! And we have not yet touched bottom. 
Mr. Christopher Turnor, himself an extensive landowner and 
farmer, definitely proclaims, in the preface to his extremely 
instructive book on The Land and the Empire, that in 
agriculture, as in other trades, there must be an industrial 
revolution : 

Industrial conditions as they now exist are feudal—almost the 
only feudal feature remaining in our national life. If post-war con- 
ditions are to be sounder than pre-war conditions, we shall have to 
recognise that the workers must have a larger share in the profits, 
and a larger voice in the control of industry. 


What everybody now admits is that, regarded from the 
standpoint of a national industry, British agriculture, 
taken as a whole, is a failure. The landowners are, no 
doubt, virtuous and enlightened ; the farmers are experi- 
enced men of the soundest horse-sense; the labourers are 
highly skilled technicians, not at all adequately discontented 
with their lot, and enjoying much more amenity of life 
than the agitating townsman is aware of. The land is 
better drained and better cultivated than ever before; 
and British cattle and sheep and British wheat are the 
admiration of the world. Yet, granting all this, British 
agriculture, taken as a whole, stands, in the twentieth 
century, convicted of failure. It fails to produce food 
—fails, as Mr. Christopher Turnor demonstrates and explains, 
to produce per acre more than a fraction of what is produced 
in Denmark, in Belgium, even in Germany. It fails to 
provide for the vast majority of those whom it employs, 
either an adequate income, or decent home accommodation, 
or sufficient prospect of advancement, or enough of the 
amenities of life—at least, in the opinion of the people 
themselves, which is here decisive, as they have, for years, 
been taking every opportunity of getting away from the land. 
It fails to produce wealth for the nation, or at least wealth 
commensurate with the importance of the great national 
asset which the community has entrusted to the land- 
owners and farmers for administration. 

Now of schemes for reforming agriculture and the life 
of the village there are a multitude, and the most promis- 
ing of them are described in these volumes, notably in that 
by Mr. Christopher Turnor. Without casting any doubt 
on the value of these reforms, we suggest that there are two 
great obstacles, one mental and the other material, which 
stand in the way, alike of their widespread adoption and 
of their general success. If we read these volumes with 
the object of discovering what is the explanation of so 
comprehensive a failure as that of British agriculture— 
not paralleled in any other British industry—we shall, 
once these two obstacles are present to our minds, see them 
peeping out of the cautious phrases of the authors, rather 
implied and hinted than distinctly stated. In the first 
place, British land fails to produce food, to produce the 
means of worthy life for those who work upon it, and even 
to produce wealth for the nation, because none of these 
things has been aimed at by those who control its use. The 
real object of our landowners with regard to rural land 
has been, and still is, primarily the non-economic pleasure 
which they and their families get out of it—the prestige of 
ownership, the sense of power, the enjoyment of hunting 
and shooting, the amenity of a country place in the midst 
of a great estate, the charm of dwelling among a socially 
dependent class with which the relationship is not economic 
and competitive but feudal. Our landowners are still 
honestly unable to imagine how anyone can describe their 
use of land as a failure. From their own point of view 
it is a great success. It would revolt them to treat their 
farms as they do the mines, the ships or the factories from 
which so much of the income of our landed aristocracy is 
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now derived. It does not occurtothese landowners that they 
are every day being weighed and found wanting, in the 
minds of the great mass of the people, as they are by the 
economists, for having, in the case of agricultural land, 
used their ownership for the satisfaction of a tiny class 
instead of for national ends. 

So much for the mental obstacle to agricultural reform. 
The material obstacle is quite different. What is revealed 
alike in Mr. Orr’s fascinating county survey of Oxfordshire 
farms, and in Mr. Christopher Turnor’s economic analysis, 
is that farming, in Great Britain, is mostly carried on, much 
as our manufactures were a century ago, in curiously un- 
economic units. There is a good deal to be said for the 
smal] holding, worked by the hands of the small holder and 
his family ; aided by co-operation ; and developing, finally, 
into the highly capitalised market garden. There is, as 
Mr. Orr indicates, a great future for the farm of several 
thousand acres, in short a food factory, worked as a capitalist 
industry by a firm of partners, with a graded hierarchy of 
competent workmen. (It is piquant to find that it is 
just at William Morris’s village of Kelmscott that such a 
successful “ food factory ” may be seen.) But what is to 
be done with the farmers of from 50 to 800 acres—nearly 
half the total in England and Wales—in whose hands we 
leave nearly two-thirds of our cultivated area? These 
men, with their capitals of between £500 and £3,000, hard- 
working, thrifty and sensible as most of them may be, are 
“small masters”; doing little manual work, spending 
their time organising and managing; usually with no more 
than elementary or very inferior secondary schooling ; 
practically never getting to an Agricultural College ; unable 
either to purchase or to read the eight-and-sixpenny county 
survey or the ten-and-sixpenny manual of geology, which 
are what Oxford and Cambridge are vainly providing for 
them ; stubbornly refusing to co-operate ; unlike every other 
capitalist entrepreneur buying everything they need in their 
business at retail prices, and selling the produce at wholesale 
prices ; suffering at both ends, from the high cost of cartage 
and the excessive railway freights on small consignments, 
to say nothing of the tricks of markets and middlemen ; 
inadequately provided with machinery, for which, indeed, 
on their relatively small units of area, they find it hard to 
discover an economic use. Unless agriculture is in some 
way quite unlike every other industry, this “ small master ” 
system is not the way in which efficiency can be reached. 

Unfortunately, as it seems, schemes of agricultural reform 
fail to include any proposals for a “ change of heart ” among 
landowners, or a reorganisation of the farming industry. 
Will anything but drastic State intervention—transtorming 
both ownership and the unit of exploitation—now suffice ? 


FIVE RUSSIAN PLAYS 


Five Russian Plays, with One from the Ukrainian. Translated 
by C. E. Becnnorer. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains six one-act plays : two comedies by 
Chéhov (extravagant and realistic), two comedies by Evréinov 
(comic and fantastic), one old comedy by Denis von Vizin 
(satire on aristocratic prejudice and vanity, written in 1792 
and not worth reading), and a tragic picture of the Jews 
during the Babylonian captivity by “‘ Lésya Ukrdinka ”"— 
Lesya of the Ukraine, which the preface informs us is re- 
markable for its style in the original and has in translation 
a certain sombre beauty. This last play could not fail to 
be impressive, though action there is none. The parts are 
voices rather than characters. About the owners of the 
voices we require to know no more than that one is a mother, 





another a Levite, a third a husband, a fourth a prophet, 
and so on. Only one speaker has a name, Elzeazer, the 
prophet-poet. The voices speak, and we find ourselves 
listening in the semi-darkness of the camp where the enslaved 
Jews are gathered after their day's toil to a pathetic sym- 
phony of sorrow ; the towers of Babylon rise in the distance. 

Chéhof (so Mr. Bechhofer writes his name) appears here 
in a light which will be new to most English readers. He 
appears here as a writer of romping comedy. We know 
him best as a profound comprehender of character, into 
whose pictures of life there often enters, in spite of their 
blank sorrowfulness, a beauty which reminds us that after all 
“desolation is a delicate thing.” Here, in The Wedding 
and in The Jubilee, we find him revelling with the gusto of 
an Anstey in the grotesque predicaments of the bourgeois on 
occasions which they would fain make impressive. The 
Wedding is a marriage feast. The ambition of the father of 
the bride to have present at table a General whom they can 
address as “ Your Excellency ” has most devastating conse- 
quences. The deaf old half-pay Captain, who is the actual 
person procured by the intermediary who has been fee-ed 
beforehand to find a General, turns out to be the most 
amazingly garrulous bore. His torrent of naval jargon, his 
deafness, and his misunderstanding of the company throw 
the whole feast into quarrelsome disorder. To derive 
full pleasure from this play the dialogue must be imagined 
as constantly overlapping, and the scene must be heard as a 
babel of voices. It would be ten times as effective on the 
stage as it can be to the reader. It is an admirable farce. 
The subject of The Jubilee is the destruction of what might 
have been a becoming and gratifying ceremony, namely, the 
presentation of a velvet-bound address and a silver cup to a 
venerable bank-manager, by the irruption of his irrepressible 
young wife and a still more unmanageable female who is 
determined to get a pension for her husband. She persists 
in assuming that the bank is a Government Office, and no 
exasperated protests on the part of the manager will get that 
idea out of her head. The scene ends in wild tantrums, the 
utter discomfiture of the decorous deputation which appears 
at the appointed hour, and the despair of the venerable 
manager. 

Evréinov is a writer of no greatness of mind, but he is a 
fine, fastidious spirit. He belongs to that class of tempera- 
ments to which is conceded most readily the right to be 
labelled “ artistic,” in virtue of the confidence with which 
they flout every other conception of life. He belongs to 
the “ Yellow Book” period. His first quality is an airy, 
fantastic stoicism, an impatient contempt. The Merry 
Death is a genuine Pierrot play. Harlequin is the hero and 
Pierrot the gaby of the piece, but this fact does not alter 
the sentiment of it. Pierrot, Harlequin, Columbina were 
born in the Latin zone, beyond the influence of northern 
tenderness and northern seriousness. Though the peculiar 
blend of sentiment they engender and embody contains 
both seriousness and tenderness, that sentiment is of a sharp, 
cutting kind which is apt to seem to us more like hardness 
and frivolity. The whimsical gallant death of Harlequin, 
mocking to the last not only the pomposities and humbug of 
life, but also human emotions which, alas, are not fine enough, 
shaking them off him impatiently, and electing to die with a 
bright reckless detachment, is the expression of the last 
degree of imaginative honesty in a nature which has no 
reverence for life. All that is most stimulating in Evréinov’s 
criticism of life is suggested in the character of Mercutio. 

The Beautiful Despot is a little play which certainly ought 
to be performed in London. The Merry Death has already 
been acted by the Pioneer Players. The Beautiful Despot, 
though its point is now belated, presents so neat and fantastic 
a situation that it could not fail to give pleasure, though 
the Russian revolution and the hopes which it has brought 
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into the world may make its moral seem withered and trivial. 
The curtain goes up on a drawing-room in a Russian country 
house. The furniture, the people, the sentiments they 
utter, enable us to date the scene as obviously taking place 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The master of the 
house, a robust man in uniform, is listening to an account 
of a hunt which his man-servant, a serf of course, delivers 
with enthusiasm. There is a fool in the room with an ape, 
and the master’s mistress is also there. There is a witch 
waiting in the kitchen to be shown up. The impression we 
get is of a reckless, jolly, go-as-you-please-but-thrash-you-if- 
I-like kind of despotism. The “ Beautiful Despot ” is, of 
course, the master of the house. It is not, however, the 
witch who is shown in, but—to our amazement, an amaze- 
ment which is more than equalled by his own—a modern 
gentleman in twentieth-century costume. He has travelled 
from Petrograd far into the country to get a series of articles 
for a progressive review out of his friend the eighteenth- 
century despot ! When he sees the fool and the ape, and the 
furniture and the master of the house, and the maid-servant, 
in whom he recognises a prominent leader of the woman’s 
movement, and picks up the paper and finds it a hundred 
years old, he thinks he has either tumbled into a nest of 
madmen or that he must be mad himself. It is some time 
before he wakes up to the truth. His friend, the eminent 
and progressive publicist, has become sickened with humani- 
tarian and progressive ideas and enamoured of the life his 
grandfather led. He has come to believe that despotism is 
better than democracy, which swamps beauty, varicty and 
naturalness in one tepid flood of uniformity, and he has 
deliberately used his resources to isolate himself from the 
modern world and to put back the clock to an age when 
despots were beautiful and people who were serfs by nature 
were happy living at the beck of a despot’s caprices—so 
he believes. The moral of the play, it will be perceived, 
is out of date and jumps not with the temper of the times, 
but the dramatic surprise of the situation, the fun and whim- 
sicality of it, remain, and would be enjoyable on the stage. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia. By Professor J. W. Grecory. 
University Press. 1s. 3d. net. 

This addition to the excellent series of Cambridge manuals 
is especially interesting at the moment. Professor Gregory 
has succeeded in putting a very large subject into a very 
small space, and the work of selection and compression has 
been done so well that more information will be found here 
than in many larger and more elaborate books. In spite 
of this virtue, the manual could not have been recommended 
to English readers it the author, who is Professor of Geology 
in the University of Glasgow, had not shown a sympathetic 
understanding of the ideals and achievements of the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party such as would hardly have been 
expected from a specialist dealing with a subject remote 
from his own. 

It is on the social side that Australia has most interest 
for English people, and no book dealing with Australia is 
worth the paper it is printed on unless due recognition is 
given to the fact that the country owes her present material 
prosperity and absence of the more depressing features of 
economic inequality to the Labour Party. This must be 
emphasized, because there has arisen in the last generation 
in Australia a leisured class, with a large colony established 
in London, which is rampantly anti-Labour and which 
consistently seeks to discredit every Labour Government. 
It is useless to point out to these people, for example, that 
one of the first acts of the Labour Party when it attained 


Cambridge 





to power in New South Wales was greatly to extend Sydney 
University. At the moment they are not important except 
in London, where, however, their bancful influence is fre- 
quently felt in official circles. The character of this influence 
and how damaging it can be to their country may be judged 
from the fact that before the arrival of Mr. Fisher, as High 
Commissioner for the Commonwealth in London, the 
comment was frequently heard in Australian circles that it 
was a disgrace that Australia should be represented in 
England by a working man. But the industrial legislation 
of Australia is more familiar to English readers than the 
character of the Australian people and of their country. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Australian born 
of Australian parents shows a marked deviation in character 
and physique from his English, Irish, or Scotch grand- 
father. In physique he is taller and bigger, and facially 
he is larger-nosed, longer and sharper featured than the 
average Englishman. In character he is franker and more 
simple-minded, Professor Gregory remarks that 
the characteristic which always seems to me the chief distinction 
of Australian politics is its dominant idealism. The Australian 
differs perhaps most strikingly from the American and Canadian 
by being more idealist and less romantic. The average American 
seems to me essentially a romanticist, for he is interested in the 
unusual because it is unusual. The Australian, on the contrary, 
is an idealist, for he does not care much for novelty unless it offers 
some prospect of improving present conditions. He shows in a 
strong degree that combination of the imaginative and practical 
which is the most marked characteristic of the British race. The 
Australian is therefore not to be turned from his path by showing 
him that his measures for the benefit of his artisan class impoverish 
the country by delaying its development and enrichment For 
much of the social legislation of Australia is based on the deliberate 
rejection of the view that financial success is any real test of national 
prosperity. The well-known award by Mr. Justice Higgins on 
the Broken Hill strike clearly expresses that principle. The miners 
demanded a wage which according to the employers the mine could 
not pay. The Judge estimated the lowest wage on which a man 
could be expected to live in reasonable comfort and maintain his 
health, with the prices and conditions ruling in that isolated, ex- 
pensive mining field. Having determined what he considered a 
living wage, he declared that if the mine could not pay as much it 
must close down until a rise in the price of metals or a fall in local 
costs enabled the mine to give a living wage. 


The glorious climate, the abounding sunshine, the ex- 
hilarating dry brilliancy of the atmosphere and the absence 
of social restraints and boundaries have all had their share 
in producing a remarkable independence of character in the 
people which, since the war, has sometimes been outraged 
by the ignorance and narrow snobbishness of English people 
brought into contact with Australian soldiers. 

The rejection of Mr. Hughes’s Conscription measure is a 
striking instance of the Australian independence of cha- 
racter. There were many English papers that disingenu- 
ously put this down to the influence of the Irish vote, but 
the fact is that the Australian is temperamentally far more 
averse to compulsion than even the Englishman. The 
chief defect in the Australian people is a tendency to put 
material and physical efficiency above spiritual and intellec- 
tual life. There is also more than a suspicion of the American 
disease of elephantiasis, that worship of the large, the 
loud-voiced, the swift and the pretentious which seizes 
most young countries and young people; but this is a disease 
which time will cure. 

In conclusion we must say a word about Australian 
scenery. It is a little-known fact that in passing from 
Europe to America we are leaving a comparatively young 
world for a much older one, geologically speaking ; but when 
we go to Australia we are going to a world of far greater 
antiquity than either, for there is little doubt that Australia 
is the oldest of the continents. The wind was sweeping 
through those wonderful eucalyptus forests when the 
Himalayas and the Alps were not yet, and if Australia 
loses by the lack of ancient human traditions, yet her 
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forests, for millions of years untrodden by the foot of man, 
preserve a virgin mystery and lonely splendour that is 
not to be found elsewhere on this earth. But not only 
are they awe-inspiring in their silence and antiquity ; they 
are beautiful in a way differing from all other landscapes. 
The Australian forest is a dancing fairyland of light and 
colour. The trees are so tall, so ragged and spotted with 
variegated bark, so thin-leafed and so bluish green that in 
the glittering light which bathes Australia from shore to 
shore they have a startling look of magic. This effect is 
enhanced by the peculiar cries of the birds and the fantastic 
parrots and parroquets that drift in colours across the 
brain. The horizon is farther away than in this world and 
there is an indescribable sense of spaciousness. No descrip- 
tion could do justice to the wonderful gullies in the moun- 
tains, in which the very silence seems to have taken shape 
in myriads of wreathing and dripping ferns, and where 
the only voice is the voice of water crying unsteadily in its 
everlasting pilgrimage from height to hollow. 


PRISON, TRENCH, AND AIR 


The Ruhleben Prison Camp. By Israei Conen. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In Ruhleben. Edited by Doverias Stapenx. Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. net. 


The Straits Impregnable. By S. pe Locuer. Murray. 
5s. net. 


On Two Fronts. By Major H. M. Atexanper, D.S.O. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


War Flying. By A Puor. Murray. 1s. net. 


Some time ago, in reviewing a book by M. Gaston Riou, we 
made the rash remark that in following Dostoievski’s 
example he had chosen the only method of making a prisoner’s 
reminiscences tolerable tothe reader. Mr. Cohen makes our 
remark go the way which eventually nearly all generalisa- 
tions have to travel. His method is as different from 
Dostoievski’s and M. Riou’s as is that of a Manual of Psycho- 
logy from a psychological novel. In fact, his book is rather 
like a Baedeker Guide to Ruhleben written by a very accom- 
plished journalist. And the standard of accomplishment 
of this journalist is very high, for we certainly could not 
have believed before reading Mr. Cohen’s account that so 
voluminous and detailed a book could contain so few dull 
pages. Mr. Cohen’s success comes mainly from two causes. 
The first stands to his own credit. By describing the 
growth and nature of the organisation of the Ruhleben camp 
in such detail, he has produced a book of real scientific 
interest. We can see in his pages the gradual formation 
and crystallisation of a social system, compounded of the 
extremely fluid human material of between four and five 
thousand casual British subjects caught and caged in 
Germany. This society of human beings was, of course, 
formed by constraint under very peculiar and distressing 
conditions, but it is amazing to see in Mr. Cohen’s intelligent 
and sympathetic reminiscences how rapidly, despite all 
adverse conditions, the social system of Ruhleben developed 
into a microcosm of English society, whether it be localised in 
Grosvenor Square or Wimbledon or the hill-tops of Simla. 
The other cause which makes the book interesting resides 
solely in its subject. Anything which happens behind the 
veil which has fallen between us and Germany has a peculiar 
fascination, and what is happening or has happened to 
our unfortunate fellow-countrymen imprisoned in Germany 
must at the moment have a particular interest for most 
people. Mr. Cohen was interned for nineteen months at 


Ruhleben and underwent two short periods of imprisonment 
in the “Stadtvogtei” Prison, Berlin, and his book is, on 
the whole, the fullest and most authoritative account of 
the conditions of civilian prisoners in those two places. 
It is not possible to pass a summary judgment upon the 
conditions in Ruhleben, because they have been so different 
at different times. At first they were utterly and entirely 
abominable when the hundreds of men were herded into the 
stables and horse-boxes without any proper furniture, 
heating, or lighting. Their gradual amelioration under a 
system of considerable self-government is described in Mr. 
Cohen’s book. 

The book edited by Mr. Sladen is a less satisfactory pro- 
duction. The latter part of it consists of a certain amount 
of information as to the conditions of the camp and its life. 
This is not always strictly accurate. For instance, the 
commandant was not Baron von Taube, but Count von 
Schwerin. The former, it is true, had most to do with the 
prisoners, but he was really only Acting Commandant 
under the orders of Count von Schwerin. The greater 
part of Mr. Sladen’s book is taken up by letters written by a 
young Oxford man from Ruhleben to his mother. Their 
chief interest is that they deal mainly with the organisation 
of studies in the camp, an organisation which has attained 
amazing proportions and success. They are written in a 
style of pious and philosophic culture which clearly appeals 
to Mr. Sladen, but which some readers may find trying. 

Prison makes the atmosphere of a book rather suffocating, 
however accomplished its author. The trenches and the 
air at least carry the breezes into their authors’ pages, and 
from this point of view we can safely recommend the books 
of Mr. de Loghe, Major Alexander, and A Pilot as antidotes 
to Ruhleben. The maximum of breeziness is appropriately 
attained by the irrepressible author of the little book on 
War Flying, which conveys some slight idea of the work 
and sensations of an airman at the front. Mr. de Loghe is 
an Australian, and his description of his experiences at 
Gallipoli is vivid and well written. We shall, however, 
particularly remember the book for the strange figure of 
Lieutenant Sands which flits across its pages, an officer 
whose absurd incompetence and fearlessness have endeared 
him to at least one of his men and one of that man’s readers. 
Major Hamilton must have often been within a few yards 
of Mr. de Loghe amid the sands of Gallipoli, and part of his 
book therefore covers the same ground. He is a regular 
officer in the Indian Supply and Transport Corps, and 
served with the Mule Corps in France and Gallipoli. He 
has written a very simple and soldierly book, and perhaps 
for that reason it gives a more than usually interesting 
account of experiences at the front. It is to be hoped that 
his plea for the better treatment of drivers in the Mule 
Corps by the Indian Army authorities will bear fruit after 

the war. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Old Grammar Schools. By Foster Watson. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1s. 3d. net. 


Women who have recently swarmed into public offices have been 
heard to express admiration at the manner in which men contrive to 
dawdle at their work. If an explanation be sought of this traditional 
accomplishment, it might be found in the records of the public schools. 
Even now the hours—particularly those deadly hours before breakfast 

—seem long; but what would the modern boy say to these hours ? 
In the summer, at Sevenoaks School, the boys worked from 6 till 11 
o’clock in the morning, and from 1 till 6 o'clock in the afternoon ; 
winter hours were less rigorous—you began at 7 and stopped at 5, 
and you paid for your own wax candles. As the year’s total holidays 
for workers at Shrewsbury were only 39 days, it is evident that the 
human boy must have dawdled in his work-time ; and so even some 
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men have known how to appear to be busy. Mr. Watson’s admirable 
book gives us every information about the growth of the grammar- 
school. Perhaps one of the oddest things is the comparatively small 
area the old “great” public schools cover. Four (at the time of the 
Conversion of 1864) were London schools—Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’ and Charterhouse ; Harrow and Eton are now almost 
suburban ; while of the three remaining—Winchester, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury—only the last is a respectable distance from the 
metropolis. 


THE CITY 


HE markets have been cheerful on the news from 
the Western front and on the financial assistance 
from the United States—-which is referred to in 

a subsequent note. A somewhat significant feature is 
apparent if one compares quotations of the different 
varieties of War Loan, for while the 5 per cent. Loan 
£35 paid, which carries with it 11s. 10d. of dividend, pay- 
able on June Ist, stands at a discount of } per cent., (7.e., 
£34 10s. will buy £100 of scrip £35 paid), the 4 per cent. 
net Loan, which is free of income tax, cannot be purchased 
for less than £100 10s. per £100 of stock fully paid, which 
price does not include the first dividend of 12s. 8d. payable 
the 15th inst. Correspondents will please not write to 
point out that the 15th inst. is a Sunday—this is the date 
printed in the official prospectus. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact that the tax-free Loan stands at a 
premium, although just “ ex dividend,’ whereas the 5 per 
cent. Loan, which is subject to income tax, stands at a 
discount, although there is a certain amount of accrued 
dividend included in the price, is that people in the know— 
or, at least, people who think they know—are reckoning 
upon an increase in the income tax in the approaching 
Budget. It is rather surprising that so small an amount 
relatively of the 4 per cent. Loan was applied for—only 
about twenty-eight millions out of roughly a thousand 
millions. True, it could only possibly appeal to people 
whose incomes were above £2,000 per annum and who 
were therefore liable to a tax at the maximum rate of 
5s. in the £; but after making allowance for this, one 
would have thought that a greater amount would have 
been applied for. If the income tax is increased, holders 
of the 4 per cent. Loan will undoubtedly have scored, 
as the net return will be greater for a person liable to income 
tax at or over 5s. in the £, and the price will be correspond- 
ingly higher than the 5 per cent. Loan. 


* * a 


The United States is starting off financially in fine style 
with a projected War Loan of £1,000,000,000 sterling, 
of which sum £600,000,000 is to be used to establish credits 
for the Allies and to be exchanged at par for their Bonds 
now outstanding. As the latter are costing us and our 
Allies 5$ per cent. per annum and more, and as the United 
States will presumably be able to raise all the money at 
3} per cent., this will represent a quite appreciable saving 
in interest—which will be welcome. President Wilson 
intends to avoid inflation through large war expenditures 
by direct taxation, which, it is stated, will be at the rate 
of between three hundred millions and four hundred millions 
sterling per annum. This will not be quite palatable to the 
big American industrialists—who have yet to learn the 
financial effects of a big war. Unless, however, the war lasts 
some years more, America can stand the strain best of all 
the nations of the world, for she has made a great deal 
more than she is likely to spend—-out of supplying Europe’s 
necessities during the first two and a half years of war— 
and the annual national income of the country is estimated 
at round about £10,000,000,000—or nearly five times 


our own. 


The general idea, both in America and Europe, is that 
the demand for capital after the war will be so great that 
interest rates are likely to continue high for some years. 
I have before me a letter from an eminent American firm 
of investment bankers emphatically controverting this 
view. These gentlemen write as follows : 

The demand for capital will not increase in Europe after the war, 
but should decline far more than will the supply. For this reason 
interest rates will no doubt fall to a very low level, and remain 
there for a very long time. The direct effect of the war is not to 
increase demands for buying capacity, but rather to impoverish the 
country to such an extent that people buy less of everything ; there- 
fore, the producer, dealer and exporter have less to do, and con- 
sequently do not require much new capital. Practically everybody 
is of the opinion that after the war we shall see an important rise 
in interest rates in this country, because of an international levelling 
up to Europe's prevailing rate. We do not agree with this view. If 
there is any levelling to be done, it will be the levelling down to our 
standard, and not up to the European standard. 

In other words, after the war is over, there will be a sharp decline 
in interest rates in Europe. The reasons for this are obvious. 
Confidence will immediately be restored throughout the world ; the 
awful destruction of capital and property will stop, hoarded moneys 
will come out, &c. Of course, there will be a demand for recon- 
struction, but such a demand will be infinitesimal as compared with 
the daily demand of 100,000,000 dollars, which has been going on 
for a few years. 

Our views may seem too optimistic, however we are firmly con- 
vinced that they are correct. Anyhow, let us hope so. 


oa te oe 
* * ok 


There may be something in what these gentlemen write, 
but it seems to me that our American friends are too apt 
to think of Europe alone and to ignore the oversea 
possessions. The writers of the foregoing remarks certainly 
do not appear to have any idea of the absorptive capacity 
in the matter of capital of different parts of the British 
Empire. Western Europe has, generally speaking, a nearly 
full equipment of railroads, high roads, bridges and plant, 
but Canada, Australia, India, and other portions of the 
Empire can usefully employ many hundreds of millions 
sterling on the creation of profitable public works. Then 
again, the question of depreciation in Europe must not be 
overlooked. In the case of the railways alone, the amount 
of labour and capital expended on maintenance and repairs 
is being kept down to the uttermost limits of safety, and 
the same applies to practically everything not directly 
connected with the preparation of war material. Less is 
being expended on the upkeep of roads and other public 
works, and so far has this gone that, in many cases, municipal 
rates have not merely been maintained at their pre-war 
level, although the cost of everything has gone up, but 
have actually been reduced ; this is not the result of more 
economical working, but of the fact that important and 
necessary expenditures are deferred until after the war. 
This, of course, holds good of the whole of Europe, and 
should be an important means of combating unemployment ; 
but the demand for capital will be there. It is true enough 
that many of the belligerents will be so impoverished and 
so burdened with taxation that they will have less net 
income and will therefore purchase less, but so far as the 
great manufacturing industries are concerned (particularly 
in our own case, where there has been no destruction of 
factories, ete.), the world’s demands are likely to be large 
and pressing for a year or two after peace. Problems 
occasioned by the war are so enormous, and the different 
countries of the world are now so interdependent, that he 
is a bold man who makes any definite prophecy as to its 
effects in any one domain; all that is ventured here is 
the opinion that on balance facts appear to point to high 
rates of interest—perhaps not so high as at present, but 
still high as compared with before the war—for at least 


two or three years after the conclusion of peace. 
Emi Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


| 
| 
THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CON- 
} 





DITIONS. By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. 
WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 

RECONSTRUCTION. By Stoney WEBB. 2d. 
HISTORY OF THE ?ABIAN SOCIRTY. 


. B. R. Pease. 58. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SrIpNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL ati 
S. Woorr. 6s. net. 


y L. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE post OFFICE. 1s. net. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY —_ 
CANAL TRANSPORT. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 


Is, net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 1s, net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE —- TAX. Is. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE L 
by °. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 


SripwEyY Wass. 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHT ETHICS. 
By Epira Morigy. 2d. net. 


| Complete list sent post free on application. 


ae SS 


| 
| 25 TOTHILL sT., WESTMINSTER. 




















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 


























TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


A short Emergency Course for the Training of Welfare Supervisors 
will be held at the Birmingham Women’s Settlement, beginning 
April 24th. Inquiries and applications should be sent as soon as 
possible | to the Warden, BI NGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 
318 Summer Lama, Birmingham. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and poaety executed. Shorthand 
=, ceiied. Meetings, Sermons reported.— 
LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 

Contre 1565. 
UBLIC SCHOOL BOY, seventeen, ota at figures, good writer, 


wants position in office; commencing salary twenty- “five shillings.—Box 801, 
New STaTesmMan, 10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tae NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


———— 


























Making the most 
of Food Rations 


MATTER of great importance to 
the housewife confronted with 


the combined problems of keeping within 


the Food Controller's rationing orders, 
keeping down her weekly bills, and 
at the same time keeping her house- 
hold in full health and strength, is the 
cooking of the food she buys in the way 
best calculated to secure from it the 
maximum of nutrition for the minimum 
of fuel cost and with the minimum of 
labour. 

Almost every household in the Kingdom, 
from palace to cottage, has a gas cooking 
stove—and many housewives and cooks 
know from years of experience how to 
cook every kind of food in every possible 
way on that “ ever - ready - for - every - 
purpose’ appliance, with the least con- 
sumption of gas. But there are others 
to whom practical hints to that end would 
be valuable, and especially so at this 
time. 

All such are invited to write to the 
undermentioned advisory body, represent- 
ing all the leading gas undertakings of 
the Kingdom, for the special “ Thrift" 
pamphlet they have prepared and their 
book on ‘How to Use a Gas Cooker.” 
It should not be forgotten that by 
using gas instead of coal every citizen 
can help to increase the output of high 
explosives, which are a by-product of gas 
manufacture. 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victovia Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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“NEW STATESMAN” SPECIAL 


SUPPLEMENTS, 


April 21 and 28. 


HE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT is preparing for publica- 


tion in 


The New Statesman 


the draft 


report of an investigation 


into the organisation and working of 


Professional Associations 


in the various brain-working occupations, especially in regard to their influence 
on the advancement of the several professions, and the claim to Professional 


Self-Government. The draft report 


Professional Organisation among the artists (painters, 


by Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW, and so far as concerns Professional 


writers), 


has been written, so far 


as concerns 


musicians, actors and 


Organisation among the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other brainworkers by 


Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, in consultation with a committee of members 


of the several professions. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


1—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION 
LAWYERS 
(a) A rigidly defined Profession 
(b) The Entry into the Profession 
is Professional Education 


AMONG 


a) Professional Etiquette 
e) The “arrested development ” 
lawyers 


2—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
MEDICAL MEN 
(a) The General Medical Council 
(b) Compulsory a under the Insurance Act 
(c) Voluntary anisatio: 
6) The British Medical Association 


of the English 


e) “* Subject Associations ” 
'f) Medical Ethics 
is The Relation of the Doctor to the Community 
(h) Exclusiveness 
(i) The Allied Professions : 
(i) The Profession of Pharmacy 
(ii) The Profession of Dentistry 
(iii) Midwives 


3—PROFESSIONAI, ORGANISATION AMONG 
TEACHERS, already published as Supplements to 
The New Statesman 

4.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
TECHNICIANS OF INDUSTRY, viz. :—Engineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Chemists 


5—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
THE TECHNICIANS OF THE OFFICE, including 
Banking and Insurance, Public Accountants, 
Secretaries, and the N ational and Municipal Civil 
Service 

6.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN, including Managers and 
Superintendents, Brokers and Agents, and Com- 
mercial ‘Travellers 


7.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
ARTISTS (by G. Bernard Shaw), including Painters, 
Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, Musicians, Actors, and 
Writers 


8.—THE SUCCESS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION, WITH ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMI- 
TATIONS 


(a) Growth in Membership and Spread of Organisation 
(b) The Motives for Organisation 
(c) The Conditions Favouring the Growth of Voca- 
tional Organisation among Brainworkers 
(2) The Government of a Vocation : 
(i) The Entry into the Profession 
(ii) Professional Training 
(iii) Professional Remuneration 
(iv) The Organisation of the Service 
(v) Professional Ethics 
(e) The Militant Methods of Professional Associations 
(f) The Demand for Statutory Registration of Qualified 
Persons 
(g) The Sanctions of a Register of Qualified Practitioners 
(kh) Statutory and Voluntary Organisation 
(i) The Unit of Organisation 
(ii) What is a Vocation ? 
(iii) Aristocracy and Democracy in Professional 
Organisation 
CONCLUSIONS : 
(a) Modern Growth and Development 
(6) Impulses and Motives 
{c) Conditions of Development 
(d) The Unit of Organisation 
(e) Demarcation Disputes 
(f) The Methods of Professional Associations 
(g) The Devices of Professional Associations 
(4) The Statutory Register 
(i) Professional Self-Government 
(7) Aristocracy versus Democracy in Professional 
Organisation 
(k) Results of Professional Organisation 
(1) The Sphere of Professional Organisation 
(m) The Unsolved Problem of Professional Organisation 





Copies of Zhe New Statesman, April 21 and 28, with which these Supplements will 
be issued, should be ordered before publication from the Bookstall or from the Publisher, 
10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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